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A SONG 


BY ALICE HERVEY. 


Borng on the April winds 
I heard a joyous strain, 
And as the light breeze rose and fell, 
So with alternate sink and swell, 
It floated o’er the plaia. 


And clearly might you hear 
The burden of the lay, 
As with sweet voices, ringing free, 
There sang a band of sisters three, 
“Come fourth, come forth, sweet May, 


“ The insect on the wing, 
The bird upon the spray, 
The wiid-flower bending o'er the rill, 
The tree whose leaves are folded still, 
Wait for thy step, sweet May.” 


And at their bidding, comes 
A maiden young and fair; 
Her cheeks are blushing like the rose, 
And round her slender figure flows 
Her soft and golden hair. 


A garland of wild flowers 
Is wreathed around her head, 


Well pleased, I meet her sparkling glance, 
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And see her springing step advance 
Over the verdant méad. 


And as her fairy step 
Touched lightly on the ground, 
The primrose bloomed, the cowslip sprung, 
And violets their odours flung 
Upon the air around. 


Then burst from every grove 
A chorus sweet to hear, 
From birds on every waving bough, 
Singing their sweetest carols now 
That Spring and May are here. 


And then from every cot 
Comes forth a joyous crowd 
Of boys and girls who seek for flowrets, 
And welcome in the Spring’s first hours 
With songs and laughter loud. 


Aad still the sisters three 
Sang on in chorus gay, 
“Come forth, young May, with flowrets bound, 
Of all the months that circle round; 
We crown thee Queen, O May.” 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

















AT THE THEATRE. 


GRISETTES 


Tue Paris grisettes are very fond of the theatre 
and of actors. They have also a tender consider- 
ation for authors, because they write plays; because 
they belong to what they call the shop; and every 
thing belonging to the shop ranks very high in their 
estimation. ‘To them an actor is a god, an author a 
demi-god, a dancer a quarter of a god, and, in their 
eyes, the lamp-lighters, prompters, carpenters, 
dressers, etc., have also each their little portion of 
divinity. 

Wherever a grisette beholds an actor in the street, 
in the Boulevard, her eyes brighten, her face be- 
comes animated; she slackens her pace, and turns 
round time after time to look at him. If a friend 
is with her, she will give her a push in the side 
with her elbow, saying— 

‘*Look! there is the gentleman who plays so 
well. We saw him at the Gaité, where we cried 
so much. He played an old man; and see how 
young he is really. It is astonishing how they can 
disguise themselves!”’ 

‘*Perhaps it is not the same one,”’ replies the 
friend, in a very soft voice. 

**Oh! but I am sure it is. Look how small his 
feet are; I remarked that before.”’ 
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In general, the grisettes admire the drama, and 
pieces particularly where . are strong emotions 
excited. At the Ambigu, the Gaité, the Folies 
Dramatiques, and at the circus, they are admitted 
into the pit, and, they range from thence to the 
second gallery. ‘Some go to the third gallery; but 
they are those who do not understand the story of 
the melo-drama, and who begin to crack nuts at 
the most interesting moment—hard working people 
with cravats roind their throats. But grisettes 
who have some respect for themselves never enter 
this place. They leave it for boys, chestnut ven- 
ders, mothers of the actresses, and throwers of 
apple-peelings, which last class prefer an elevated 
post overlooking the whole house. 

When a grisette goes to the theatre, she either 
goes without her dinner or else eats it in a great 
hurry. Her delight takes away her appetite, and 
besides she knows she will make up for it between 
the acts. 

She gets there early. She wants to see every 
thing, and to get a good seat. If she goes into the 
second gallery, she wants a front place; if in the 
pit, she prefers to get close to the orchestra, because 
she can have a better view of the actors there, and 
because there is the little partition to lean on; and 
this is a matter of some importance upon going into 
a place at five o’clock with the intention of remain- 
ing till near midnight. 

But the grisette seldom goes to the theatre alone. 
It is necessary to have a friend to communicate 
one’s emotions to, and to whom one can talk about 
the piece, the actors, and the actresses; because if 
a grisette had to sit still for a whole evening with- 
out talking, she would find it very dull; so they go 
together in companies of four, five or six, and some- 
times more. 

** Come, let us sit here.’’ 

**No, no, Dedelle, go farther down. 
be better so.”’ 

‘* No, not here; the light hurts my eyes. 
better be at the side.”’ 

‘* What nonsense, Louise. We had much better 
be in front; the light will do us no harm. I tell 
you we are right as we are.”’ 

They place themselves on a front seat in a side 
box; by degrees the gallery fills; places are taken 
behind them. It is the custom in the upper part of 
the house to have a sort of a balustrade of iron, by 
which those on the second and third benches of the 
side boxes may be enabled to stand up and see the 
performance without interfering with the occupants 
of the first bench. It is a singular sight—such a 
mass piled and heaped together; heads appearing 
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under other people’s arms, and sometimes one 
feels oneself struck with apprehension lest the rail- 
ing we have spoken of should by any accident give 
way, and all that number of people be precipitated 
head over heels into the pit. 

But as there is no such railing in the second gal- 
lery, the people lean over each other, so that the 
grisettes are almost the whole time quarrelling with 
their neighbours. 

‘* Sir, you are in way; do not lean forwards 
so.”’ 4 

‘* But, mademoiselle, I cannot see.”’ 

‘* What's that to me.”’ 

‘*T did not pay for coming to sit and see nothing.”’ 

‘** Then you should have come sooner and got a 
front seat somewhere.”’ 

‘*Tell me, madame, have you done sitting on 
me? You will smother me, to say nothing of 
smashing my cap so.”’ 

**Such a fuss about your cap! 
more than fifteen sous.”’ 

‘“* Virginie, just listen to Madame Rogotin. She 


’ 


It never cost 


says my cap only cost fifteen sous.’ 
‘*She may talk so with her old grass green hat, 
with a feather in it out of an old fan; and the fur 
on her dress the tail of some cat.”’ 
‘* How insolent you are, mademoiselles. 


If you 


do not hush I will go and seek a commissaire.”’ 

‘* Well, go; and we will ask him if you have a 
right to lean on us in that manner. 

‘* Georgina, there is an old gentleman behind me 
shedding tears on my head.”’ 

‘* He has no handkerchief.”’ 


” 
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‘*Tt is very disagreeable. I wish I could change 
my seat.” 

Those whom this perpetual chattering disturbs, 
call out, impatiently— 

“Silence! Hush! 


” 


You disturb every body, 
mademoiselles. 

‘*What is the matter? Who said that? We 
disturb every body? Let the gentleman be silent 
himself. He is to complain of us and we are not 
to answer him, indeed!”’ 

“‘Tam hungry, Georgina; are not you?”’ 

**T am very thirsty. I should like some coco to 
drink. Oh, if I only had some coco now!”’ 

**T like punch better.’’ 

** So do I.”’ 

‘*T went walking with my cousin, the turner, the 
other day. He is letting his whiskers grow. They 
are light, very light; almost reddish, and that don’t 
suit him at all. Well, so I advised him to black 
them with smoke black and varnish; for I know 
some young men who have tried that, and it is 
very becoming and does not come off at all.’’ 

“Ts that all? Whenshe begins about her cousin 
she never knows when to stop. Why, what is it 
to us if his whiskers are yellow or red? I was to 
have been married to a man whose whiskers were 
almost blue; but I was afraid. I said to myself, he 
will certainly stab me if I ever should dare to go 
into the least little dark closet.’’ 

‘* Mesdemoiselles, silence! 
word.” 

‘* Listen to that! What does the old gentleman 
want to hear? They are dancing the cachuca.”’ 
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** Mesdemoiselles, as I was saying, my cousin 
took me to a café, and gave me something to drink; 
something with sugar and wine. It was cold, but 
very nice, with pieces of citron in it.’’ 

‘**T know what it is; I have often tasted it. 
a German drink.”’ 

oe Grog?”’ 

‘**No, not that;—that is English. This is Ger- 
man.”’ 

** Bishop?” 

‘That is it. 
rienne?”’ 

“Yes, I know a few words—like bishop and 
kraut.”’ 

‘Say, sha’nt we get some beer between the 
acts?”’ 

‘*Yes, and some cakes and some custard. I 
have found out a confectioner who gives more for 
two sous than any of them. I will show you where 
she is.’’ ‘ 

And as soon as the first act is over, they step 
across the benches and go in quest of provisions. 
They return sometimes after the piece is begun 
again. ‘They press forward, walking without hesi- 
tation over other people's feet, disturbing them or 
not, as it happens. They must regain their former 
places, which they accomplish at last, holding the 
last unfinished morsels of cake in a piece of paper. 
They sit down and continue to eat. If the piece 
becemes affecting, one of them says to another— 

‘*Lend me your handkerchief; mine has scent 
upon it.’” 

‘* Here it is.”’ 

‘*T only want it to shed a few tears in.” 

When the second act is over, the same scene 
takes place again. 

Those who go into the pit behave better. Be- 
tween the acts, they do not leave their seats, but 
remain with their eyes fixed upon the entrance into 
the orchestra, because actors and authors, news- 
paper editors, or some of the various characters 
connected with the theatre, will sometimes make 
their appearance at that time, never seating them- 
selves for an instant, but looking about them, ex- 
changing bows with acquaintances, and disappear- 
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ing as suddenly as birds of passage, whom it is 
necessary to shoot upon the wing, and the grisettes 
are always the first to pierce them. 

When a grisette first beholds one of these per- 
sons, she says to her friend— 

‘Look! there is X. at the left of the orchestra. 
See, he is leaning over; he wears a brown over- 
coat.”’ 

‘“*Yes, I see him, talking to a great dark man 
that I see here very often. Who is he, do you 
think?”’ 

‘* An author, or a newspaper editor perhaps. He 
always has an eye-glass in his hand.’’ 

‘Perhaps he is near-sighted. I knew a man 
who was so much so, that in the street he always 
mistook men for horses, and women for posts. One 
day he knocked down two old ladies, thinking he 
was jumping over a heap of stones!”’ 

‘* There is X. looking at us.’’ 

** He is smiling.”’ 

**Do you think so?”’ 

** Yes, he smiled at me.’’ 

** At you, indeed! At me!’’ 

‘* Why at you rather than at me? Alphonsine 
thinks nobody ever looks at any one but at her. 
Don’t you see every one has her own charms?” 

‘* Indeed, my dear, I don’t mean any thing dis- 
paraging; but it is not the first time X. has looked 
at me—he knows me very well.’’ 

‘Well, it appears he has seen enough of you 
now, for he has gone away.”’ 

The conversation ceases, and they listen to the 
piece. Between the acts, a boy is seen to spread 
a carpet on the stage. 

‘*Oh! we shall have a scene with a carpet. I 
like scenes with carpets. That is the reason I pre- 
fer the Gymnase theatre.”’ 

‘*T like scenes in the country better, and Span- 
ish pieces. Oh! the Spanish pieces; men with fine 
hats and silk clothes. How much more interesting 
that is!’’ 

The play continues; the grisettes are all ear, ex- 
cept when there is some one belonging to the shop 
in the orchestra. 





MY STEED. 


My steed, my steed, my gallant steed, 
He proudly steps so light, so free ; 

As swift as eagle’s flight his speed, 
When lightly bounding o’er the lea, 

With arching neck and flowing mane, 

His hoofs scarce douch the grassy plain. 


My noble steed, how bright his eye! 
How startling is his thrilling neigh, 
His head he tosses to the sky, 





And like a deer he springs away. 
And when his rider’s voice he hears, 
He points like feather’d darts his ears. 


My steed, my steed, my prancing steed, 
How gallantly he bears me on, 

Bounding each fence that skirts the mead, 
Onward we dash ‘till the goal is won. 

O’er hedge and bank away we spring, 


Swift as an eagle on the wing. Cora. 
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THE EARL OF FLANDERS. 


BY AGNES SEYMOUR. 


In a lofty and richyy decorated apartment in the 
mansion of the Duke of Brabant in Paris, stood 
two figures, the one a youthful knight, tall and 
finely formed, with lofty brow, slightly aquiline 
nose, a mouth like the bow of Cupid, over which 
curled a small moustache, and large eyes of the 
deep blue of the heavens at midnight, which were 
bent beaming with admiration and love on his com- 
panion, a fair young girl, whose beauty of form and 
face was well worthy of the devotion even of the 
knight who stood by her side. But the brilliancy 
of her fine hazel eyes was dimmed with tears, and 
the high white forehead bore the mark of care, as 
though he had pressed it with his iron finger. The 
knight was the young Earl of Flanders; the lady, 
Constance, daughter of the Duke of Brabant. 

‘*Nay, cheer thee, Constance,’”’ said the earl. 
‘* What canst thou fear? Have not my subjects in- 
vited me to return to my native land; have they not 
promised to receive thee as their sovereign lady, 
and bestow on me far greater power than any of 
my ancestors have hitherto possessed? And surely 
thou canst not fear that I would be faithless to thee, 
and wed the daughter of Edward of England? 
Must I again swear to thee that while I live no 
other brow than thine shall bear the crown of 
Flanders?’ Nay, Constance, though I had never 
seen thee, never loved thee, the daughter of him 
whose murderous countrymen slew my father as 
he fought like a gallant and true knight for his 
friend and ally, Philip of France, on the fatal field 
of Cressy, shall never share my throne.”’ 

“‘T doubt not thy love for me or thy hatred for 
Edward,’ said the fair girl; ‘‘but I doubt the pro- 
mises of the Flemings. Have they not already 
declared that they would rather see Isabella of Eng- 
land thy bride than Constance of Brabant? Have 
not the messengers of Edward taught them to look 
upon France with mistrust, and to look to England 
for support and protection against that nation for 
which thy gallant father died? Thou art their 
sovereign, but, alas! ere now sovereigns have been 
compelled to consult the wishes of their subjects.”’ 

“I would die ere I would relinquish thee, or 
marry the daughter of my father’s murderer!”’ 
cried the earl, with flashing eye and contracted 
brow. ‘Rebellious traitors! let them beware if 
they dare to thwart me in the dearest wish of my 
heart. Constance,’’ added he, in a softer tone, 
*“ sooner than wed another, cheerfully would I pour 
forth the last drop of blood that flowed in my veins; 
for without thee, the world would be to me a desert, 
a prison-house from which I would gladly be set 
free by death.”’ 
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‘Speak not thus, Lewis, I implore thee,’’ cried 
the terrified girl. ‘‘ Unworthy indeed would I be 
of thy love did I wish thee to sacrifice aught for 
me; but thy life—oh Heaven!”’ and she covered her 
face with her hands. ‘‘ Listen to me,’’ she con- 
tinued, more calmly, after a moment's pause; 
‘*thou mayest, indeed, be forced to choose between 
thy throne, perhaps even thy life, and thy love for 
Constance of Brabant; and if so, I charge thee 
think not of me; let me not accuse myself of being 
the cause of thy misfortunes; embitter not my life 
with the agonizing thought that but for me thou 
wouldst be happy! Oh! Lewis, sacrifice naught 
for me—to know that thou art happy will be hap- 
piness enough for Constance!” 

‘Honour, Constance,’’ said the earl, ‘‘is of 
more value than life or a throne. My word is 
pledged to thee, and no earthly power can compel 
me to break it. But let us not part thnus,’’ he add- 
ed, soothingly; ‘‘ believe me, thy fears are vain. 
And now, dearest, farewell; soon will I return to 
claim thee as my bride.”’ 

The young Earl of Flanders was about to return 
to his native land, which he had never seen since 
he left it in childhood to be educated with the royal 
family of France. The wealth and importance of 
his dominions had made his alliance desirable to 
Edward the Third of England, who was anxious 
that he should marry his daughter Isabelia, and 
had by his artful representations, rendered the 
Flemings almost unanimous in favour of the mar- 
riage. But the young prince declared his intention 
never to ally himself to one whom he considered 
as the murderer of his father, while at the same 
time he announced his resolution of espousing 
Constance, daughter of the Duke of Brabant. 
Anxious to have the young earl in Flanders, and 
pleased with the promises made in his name by the 
Duke of Brabant, the principal noblemen and the 
councils of the most important towns consented to 
the union, and entreated him to return, informing 
him that if he did so, the royal rights and privileges 
should be extended to a greater degree than hereto- 
fore they ever had been. 

The young sovereign was received with every 
demonstration of joy; magnificent presents were 
made him by the principal towns, and his progress 
through his dominions was one continued triumph. 
But this was not to last. The King of England, 
determined to prevent the marriage of the earl with 
Constance, sent the Earls of Arundel and North- 
ampton and Lord Reginald Cobbam into Flanders, 
who succeeded so well in their mission, that the 
fear and hatred of France that had been before ex- 
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cited, again broke forth; and a large deputation of 
nobles and of the principal citizens waited upon the 
earl, and represented to him that it was the earnest 
wish of the people that he should wed Isabella of 
England. He returned the same answer that he 
had done previousiy, adding that he should still re- 
fuse though she brought the moiety of Europe as 
her dower, and that his word was pledged to the 
daughter of the Duke of Brabant, and nothing 
should induce him to break it. They used every 
entreaty, but in vain. At last, a stern baron step- 
ping forward, addressed him thus— 

‘* Lewis of Flanders, thou hast been received by 
us with love and respect and joy; we have ex- 
tended thy privileges in our delight at having thee 
amongst us; we had even given our consent to thy 
marriage with the object of thy boyish passion, 
until we were shown the dangers that awaited such 
a step, and the advantages we would possess as the 
friends and allies of England. We have reasoned 
with thee, entreated thee; but since thou wilt not 
be advised by us, thou canst not expect we will 
submit to thy folly. Had thy father been ruled by 
us, he had still lived and been the greatest prince 
of his times; but blinded by his love for France, he 
perished. ‘Thou too, lovest France too well for the 
good of Flanders. If thou art allowed to go free, 
thou wilt ruin not only thyself but thy country; 
wherefore I arrest thee in the name of the citizens 
of Flanders, and a prisoner shalt thou remain until 
thou art married to Isabella of England.”’ 

As he spoke, he advanced and laid his hand on 
the arm of the earl, who, enraged beyond the 
bounds of prudence, drew his sword and called 
loudly for his guard to seize the traitors. But the 
unhappy prince was overpowered, and the threat 
of the baron executed. The unfortunate earl was 
imprisoned, and so closely watched that escape was 
hopeless. 

Painful as was his situation, debarred from all 
the enjoyments of his age and rank, a sovereign at 
the mercy of his subjects, the thought of Constance 
was the source of the most intense suffering. He 
pictured to himself her tears, her bitter agony; he 
saw her pale and despairing, and the strong man 
trembled like a child as the possibility of her men- 
tal suffering proving too severe for her delicate 
frame would present itself to his imagination. 

‘*She will die,’’ he would exclaim; #ihey will 
be her murderers! But let them do their worst— 
never will I be faithless to thee, dearest Con- 
stance!”’ 

But he was exposed to more serious evils than 
imprisonment. ‘The Flemings were a bold and in- 
flexible people; possessed of more liberty than any 
other nation at that period in Europe, they were 
jealous of their rights, and no consideration ever 
deterred them from asserting them. It was not 
improbable then, that enraged by his continued re- 
fusals, they might put their lord to death, or, de- 
priving him of his rights, raise another to the 
sovereign power. These considerations, combined 
with the impossibility of escape; induced him to 
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feign an acquiescence, fondly hoping that he should 
then regain in some degree his liberty, and before 
the period appointed for the marriage, be enabled 
to escape into France. 

King Edward was immediately informed of the 
consent of the prince, and a day appointed for their 
meeting at Bergues St. Vinox, between Newport 
and Gravelines, at the monastery of which town 
the betrothal was to take place. Never had so 
magnificent a sight been presented to the eyes of 
the inhabitants of Bagues. ‘Phe earl came, escort- 
ed by the greater part of the nobility, and the lead- 
ing men of the principal cities of Flanders, while 
the train of the King of England consisted of the 
most gallant knights of his army, and the high- 
born dames that accompanied the queen and prin- 
cess yielded to none in grace and beauty. The 
sovereigns saluted each other with princely cour- 
tesy; and Edward taking the earl gently by the 
hand, withdrew from the immediate vicinity of the 
courtly throng, and assured him in the most solemn 
manner that he was ignorant of the presence of his 
father at the field of Cressy, until some time after 
the battle. 

That night the Earl of Flanders was betrothed 
to the Princess Isabella. Mirth and happiness 
reigned the sovereigns of the night. Every eye 
sparkled with pleasure, and every lip was wreathed 
with smiles. The jest, the brilliant sallies of wit, 
the sparkling repartee, the most exquisite musicians 
that the age could produce, the courtly warriors of 
England and the proud Flemish nobles, the lovely 
English dames and the blue-eyed beauties of 
Flanders, robed in velvets and satins, and spark- 
ling with gems, formed one of those brilliant scenes 
of festivity that relieved the darkness of the middle 
ages, like those meteors that flit athwart the mid- 
night sky, startling by their brightness, and render- 
ing the gloom still more deep when they have 
passed away. 

But there were three hearts at least that beat not 
in unison with the scene. The earl, pale and 
flushed alternately, endeavoured in vain to feign a 
happiness he did not feel. He scarcely saw what 
was passing around him; one image alone was con- 
stantly before his eyes—his own fair Constance. 
The Princess Isabella, conscious of his deep love 
for the daughter of the Duke of Brabant, while she 
sympathized deeply with the unhappy young knight, 
shrank from the contemplation of her own fate as 
the bride of a man whose whole heart was devoted 
to another. But with woman’s art of concealing 
her feelings, she showed few traces of what was 
passing within her heart, save that her delicately 
rounded cheek wore a deeper bloom than was its 
wont, and her large dark eye flashed with a fever- 
ish brilliance. 

The third was a young and handsome knight 
who stood apart with his eyes fixed on the prin- 
cess, as though the vast hall contained naught else 
worthy even of a passing glance. It was Regi- 
nald, Count and afterwards Duke of Guelderland. 
Gallant and intrepid, he was one of the few opposed 
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to the severe measures resorted to with respect to 
the earl, but absent in his own dominions, where 
he was engaged in quelling some disturbances 
which had arisen; during the dissensions between 
the unfortunate prince and his rebellious subjects, 
he had been unable to render him any assistance. 
Never before had he seen Isabella, but struck with 
the beauty and fascinating demeanor of the lovely 
Plantagenet, he felt that sympathy for the earl 
was no longer the only reason that would lead him 
to use his utinost endeavours to prevent his mar- 
riage with the English princess. 

Nor was the deep admiration and devotion be- 
trayed in every look and gesture, in every tone of 
his rich and melodious voice, unmarked by Isabella, 
but the slight embarrassment of manner, the deep 
crimson that mantled o’er her cheek when she met 
his eye, told not of anger or scorn; and as she con- 
trasted his bearing with the cold courtesy of her 
betrothed husband, an involuntary sigh escaped 
her, and she felt still more acutely the painful 
destiny that awaited her. 

A few days after the betrothal, as the royal party 
were enjoying a favourite amusement of both the 
English monarch and the earl, that of hawking, 
Count Reginald found himself by the side of Isa- 
bella, at some distance from the rest of the com- 
pany. Too impetuous to resist so favourable an 
opportunity, he declared to the princess the de- 
voted love with which she had inspired him, his 
determination to live and die her slave, and the 
utter misery of enduring an existence uncheered 
by her smiles. The princess listened with down- 
cast eye, while the hot blood rushed o’er cheek 
and brow; and after a short pause, reminded him 
in a low voice that she was betrothed to another. 

“‘T know it, lady, but too well,’’ answered the 
count. ‘‘I only ask that Reginald of Guelderland 
claim a place in the memory, if not in the heart of 
Isabella; that his devotion, his adoration be at times 
the subject of a sorrowing thought; that his love 
and his misery raise a sigh of soft pity in her gentle 
breast; and that, should they meet again in happier 
times, a smile, such as angels wear when they 
welcome departed saints at the gates of paradise, 
bid him at least not despair.’’ 

And Isabella said not no! , 

The next day, King Edward departed to prose- 
cute the siege of Calais, but not before the time of 
the marriage was decided upon, and the earl re- 
turned to Bruges. 

* + . + * * - > 7 

The Lady Constance sat in her bower. In her 
hand was an open letter from the Earl of Flanders, 
that had been conveyed to her through the means 
of the Count of Guelderland. It contained an ac- 
count of his situation, and concluded with profes- 
sions of his unalterable love, and his fixed determi- 
nation to wed none other than herself. ‘‘If I cannot 
escape ere the day appointed for the hated union, I 
will boldly declare my firm resolve, and perish if 
need be, sooner than break my plighted troth to 
thee.”’ 
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Constance wept bitterly. 

** No, never, never shalt thou die for me, dear 
Lewis,”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Bitter, agonizing as it 
will be to deprive myaglf of all hope of ever becom- 
ing thine, it shall be done sooner than expose thee 
to such fearful danger! Oh! Lewis, unworthy 
should I be of thy love, did I hesitate.’’ 

She pressed her hand on her burning brow; her 
tears no longer fell;—she scarcely seemed to breathe. 
It was as though, petrified by the agony of her de- 
spair, the but now fearfully agitated girl had been 
changed into a beautiful statue. 

Suddenly she threw herself before a small image 
of the Madonna. 

‘*Oh! holy virgin,’’ supplicated she, ‘‘ sustain 
me; give me strength. Ah! weak, selfish that I 
am,’’ she added, springing to her feet; ‘‘ I am un- 
deserving of being his bride when I can think of 
my own suffering while his life is in danger. Thou 
shalt find, dear Lewis, that Constance too can be 
firm in her love for thee!”’ 

* * * . * * * * * 

Since his betrothal, the earl had been indulged in 
the sports of the field, and permitted to receive the 
visits of some of the nobles, and among others, the 
Count of Guelderland; for though his sentiments 
were suspected, he was by far too powerful, and 
would have proved too dangerous an enemy, to be 
offended by denying him access to the prince. Not 
less impatient of his imprisonment than the earl 
himself, many were the plans of escape he had de- 
vised; but so strictly was the prince guarded, he 
had been obliged to abandon them. One hope 
alone remained. 

It was now within a week of the day on which 
the earl was to espouse the Princess Isabella. 
Wrought almost to frenzy, the royal prisoner was 
pacing his apartment in that rapid manner that in- 
dicates a mind ill at ease, when the count was an- 
nounced. Seizing an opportunity when they were 
left for a moment alone, he gave him aletter, saying 
in a low voice, ‘‘ From Constance of Brabant.’ 

Shortly after the count retired, and the earl, free 
from observation, opened the precious missive. 
But scarcely had he glanced over it when the blood 
forsook his cheek, a deadly sickness came over 
him,—a black cloud seemed to rest on all around 
him. With a violent effort he recovered himself, 
and agai read the fatal epistle—the death warrant 
to his happiness. 

‘*T have been ill, very ill, or I would have written 
sooner to thee,”’ it said. ‘‘I would have written to 
thee to implore thee, nay, command thee, if thou 
holdest the peace of mind of Constance as aught 
of value, to wed Isabella of England. She is young 
and lovely; mayest thou be happy with her. It is 
useless longer to resist thy destiny; further opposi- 
tion would end only in ruin to thee, and endless 
misery to me, the cause of thy sufferings. Oh! 
Lewis, little didst thou know me to think for an in- 
stant I would have thee run such fearful risk for 
my sake! And now, blame me not for what I am 
about to do. Too well assured of thy love for me, 
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to think thou wouldst wed another while I was free, 
I have formed the resolution of devoting myself to 
the service of Heaven, and spending my life in 
prayers for thee. In anothéf week I enter my no- 
viciate. And now farewell, dearest Lewis. Think 
not of me;—if thou art happy, how can I be other- 
wise? But oh! grant me my request as thou 
wouldst that of a friend whom death was about to 
deprive thee of—let Isabella be thy bride! And 
now, once again, farewell, farewell for ever!”’ 

. * « * * ~ * * « 

The earl, accompanied by his attendants, rode 
forth to enjoy his favourite sport of hawking. The 
falconer flew his hawk at a heron, and the earl did 
the same with his. Apparently deeply interested in 
their pursuit of the game, and feeling it was pro- 
bably the last opportunity of escape that might be 
offered to him, the earl rode rapidly after the birds, 
closely followed by the falconer. When at some 
distance from the rest of his attendants, the falconer 
approached him, and said, hastily— 

‘*F ly, my lord; it is thy last hope. Fear not that 
I will detain thee. I have only kept near to thee 
to blind thy keepers yonder. Tell the Count of 
Guelderland when thou seest him, that Hugh the 
falconer has done his bidding. And now, my lord, 


farewell;—yonder is the road to Artois.’’ 
* * * > * + 7 * * 
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The sun was setting in all its glory, surrounded 
by many coloured clouds, like a monarch with his 
courtiers around him. Constance watched from 
her lattice the gorgeous farewell of the god of day. 

‘* Even thus,’’ murmured she, ‘‘ passes the glory 
of earth—thus hath passed the glory of my life, 
and now come the darkness and the gloom. But I 
have saved thee, Lewis, I fervently hope. May the 
sun of thy glory never set! To-morrowI shall be ; 
lost to thee for ever—to-morrow I shall be the bride 
of Heaven!”’ 

‘* My own—my Constance!”’ cried a well known 
voice. 

She turned, and sank fainting into the arms of the 
Earl of Flanders. 

History informs us that the Flemings, finding it } 
useless to oppose the inclinations of their young } 
lord, since he was in France, and consequently no -; 
longer in their power, consented to his union with 
the Lady Constance, and informed him if he would 
return they would perform all the promises they 
had previously made him; that they kept their 
word, and the earl was married to her he had so 
long and so truly loved. The Princess Isabella 
became Countess of Guelderland; and Reginald, in 
his happiness with the fair object of his deep devo- 
tion, was amply rewarded for his generous exertions 
in behalf of the young Earl of Flanders. 
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THE REBUKE. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue noblest ideal of the painter is the striking 
and touching expression of moral truth. <A picture 
which has been painted with this ideal in view, 
needs no interpretation. It appeals directly to the 
heart. It leaves its impress on the conscience. 
Such is the Scripture piece of Emile Signol, which 
Ellis has so exquisitely engraved for our present 
Look at the form of the Saviour, full of 


dignity, firmness and conscious power; look at his 


number. 


countenance beaming with goodness, mildness and 
Is there aught in it to inspire 
Surely net. 


pardoning love. 
terror and shuddering abasement? 
Why then does the penitent shrink and crouch 
down in his presence, as if awaiting a sentence of 


annihilation. It is not because the Saviour is stern 
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and austere. It is not because he has uttered a 
word or even cast a glance of reproof. No; but it 
is because the conscience of the penitent is uttering 


thunders within her own bosom. It is because 





shame and contrition weigh heavily upon her heart 
and bow down her head. When she looks upon 
the face of the Saviour, she is ready to prostrate 
herself in the dust, and, in the depth of her humi- 
In 
that divine countenance she can read and feel ‘‘ how 


liation, to kiss the ground whereon he treads. 


awful goodness is.”’ 

The painter who successfully embodies such 
ideas and emotions as these, paints for immortality. 
He will continue to have admirers so long as there 
is a heart beating in the human bosom. 
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THE FAIRY CHAIN. 


BY MI8S ANNA FLEMING. 


“PLEASE your majesty, two of your majesty’s 
subjects are fighting so, there is no doing any thing 
with them.” 

The Queen of the Fairies frowned, shook her 
little head, and said, angrily— 

‘Fighting! there is too much of this. Not a day 
passes but I am disturbed with complaints against 
some of you. Whois it now?”’ 

‘* Two of the mountain troop, your majesty.”’ 

‘* Well, let them be bound and brought to me 
immediately.”’ 

The fairy page bowed low, and flew away. 

In a short time, the queen’s commands were 
obeyed. The two refractory little people who had 
incurred her displeasure appeared before her, sorrow 
stricken and tearful. All the court crowded round 
to listen. 

‘* What is the matter?’”’ asked the queen, with as 
much dignity as she was able to command. 

‘‘Why, your majesty,” said one, ‘‘as long as 
she is to be on the mountain, I can’t live there, and 
I declare I won’t.”’ 

‘* And if your majesty would be pleased to exile 
her from the dominions re 

‘Silence; I will have no reproaches. Is there 
any particular cause of dispute between you? If 
there is, let it be produced.”’ 

At this, a rattling noise was heard on the stair- 
case without; and the above-mentioned page en- 
tered, drawing after him a slender chain of fine 
gold, which he laid at her majesty’s feet. 

‘* Where did this come from?’’ asked the queen, 
surveying it*with admiration. ‘‘It seems to be of 
mortal make, though beautiful enough for fairy- 
land.”’ 

‘‘T found it in the grass, your majesty.”’ 

** Will you hold your tongue? It was I found it, 
your majesty.”’ 

‘* Hush, can’t you! 
reign.”’ 

‘But I picked it up.” 

‘* My children,’’ said the queen, ‘‘ you have done 
very wrong. Instead of following my peaceful ex- 
ample, you have, from what I hear, been disturb- 
ing those around you by quarrelling and disputing, 
to which even my presence has not put an end. 
To this, you have added the sin of covetousness, 
one which, I fear, is increasing in my dominions. 
To prevent its spreading farther, I will confiscate 
the article in question to my own use. Let it be 
taken to my treasury.”’ 

The page stepped forward and removed the 
chain; as he did so, a murmur ran round the as- 
sembly;—the queen thought it was applause. The 





I saw it first, gracious sove- 
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two criminals, although biting their lips for disap- 
pointment, rejoiced secretly, each in the other’s 
discomfiture. 

‘*But this is not all;’’ said the queen, ‘‘ your 
conduct needs severer punishment. Listen, then— 
I exile you both from fairyland for the space of one 
year. I condemn you to wander over the earth, 
and you to traverse the upper and lower regions,— 
the air and the water,—seeking, each of you, as 
you go, a chain far more beautiful and more endur- 
ing than the one in question.”’ ' 

‘*But how are we to find such a chain, your 
majesty?’’ 

‘« Seek diligently all around you, and link by link 
you will find it. Deem nothing too small, nothing 
too great. Gonow! I await your return in a year 
from to-day.”’ 

Mournfully and sadly, the fairies turned away 
and set out on their separate paths. 

“Where,” said one of them to herself,—the one 
whose travels were to be upon earth,—‘‘ where 
can I ever find such a chain. Our queen said it 
would be link by link. If I could but see the first 
one. I will look about for it.”’ 

The scene was a forest. Tall trees raised their 
heads high in the air, higher than she could see, 
and the use of her wings was denied her now. 
The gnarled and twisted roots crossed the little 
pathway repeatedly, and in one place she saw that 
they formed a circle. 

‘‘Our queen said we must deem nothing too 
small, so for want of a better, I will make this my 
first link. Now for a second.”’ 

And stooping down, she saw upon the ground 
innumerable little insects hastening hither and 
thither, backwards and forwards, in search of food, 
forming ring after ring in their various courses from 
tree to tree, so that by evening she had completed 
some yards of the chain; and climbing a flower, 
she slept soundly till morning. 

By sunrise she was up, and crossing a stile into 
a flower garden, was soon busy again. At the gate, 
a little buy had hung a string of birds’ eggs over 
the topmost rail. The gardener w&s trimming the 
beds into various fanciful curved forms; an un- 
trained vine with its curled branches hung on the 
ground, and on the top of a smooth-shaved holly 
bush, a snake was coiled up fast asleep. 

When the wind blew in the fields, the corn 
swayed backwards and forwards in graceful circles, 
meeting, intertwining and receding. A woodman 
felt something stay his axe;—it was the fairy’s hand 
busy with the rings that the growth of years had 
laid upon the half chopped tree. 
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The fairy came toa village. At the very entrance 
there was a circle of footsteps, where some merry 
children had been playing. Unseen to mortal eyes, 
she walked up the little street, and in every house, 
in every room, she found new rings—links of the 
great chain she was discovering so speedily. We 
could not tell them all if we were to try; but any 
body who, like the fairy, will look, may see them. 

And here there were some more spiritual links 
disclosed to her—the kind deed returning to bless 
the doer, the bread cast upon the waters to return 
after many days. 

Frightened with the noise and bustle, she so- 
journed for a time in cities; but here, for some dis- 
tance, the links were of art—man's work upon 
God's materials. 

And the other fairy,—her sister, —where was she 
all this time? Immediately upon receiving the 
queen’s command, she raised her wings and was 
soon high in the air; and on her travels, taking 
with her wreaths of smoke from cottage chimneys, 
and many and many a spreading sound, for chasing 
one another in quick succession, came rings of 
laughter from the village merry-making. The 
fairy laughed too, as she strung them together; she 
knew not how short-lived is mortal merriment. 

Farther on, there were troops marching, and she 
had to fly very fast to overtake their mournful 
sounds. But what the east wind made her lose, 
she made up with slow tones from the church bell; 
for she hoyered an instant to look at a military 
funeral. And here she caught a glimpse of her 
sister, linking a sword belt that lay on the bier to 
a knot of blue ribbon dropped by the village belle, 
and adding them both to a plain gold ring on a 
woman's finger. 

After a long time spent in the air, the fairy re- 
membered the queen’s commands, and betook 
herself to the waters. Here she was very busy, 
collecting the rings that lay all around her in beau- 
tiful profusion. Most of the time she was under 
water, but whenever she saw a circle spreading 
over her head, she hastened to the surface to catch 
it. Sometimes it was the dash of an oar from a 
little boat; sometimes a song from some one at the 
oarsman’s side; sometimes a water spider darting 
along. It was all alike to the fairy—all alike; link 
upon link was her object. And sometimes she was 
mischievous. A girl dropped a bracelet into the 
water, and before her exclamation at her sudden 
loss was finished, the fairy was laughing, and run- 
ning a piece of channel grass through it on one 
side and thé crownless rim of a beggar’s hat on the 
other. 

But to tell all her discoveries would be as impos- 
sible as to recount those of her sister. Suffice it to 
say, that one day she was amusing herself by riding 
on the top of a high wave, and suffering herself to 
be carried on shore by it. She found herself on the 
very spot where she shed her first tears upon being 
exiled from fairyland. 

Looking round with delight, she heard her name 
pronounced in a tone of surprise and of joy;—a 
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name not to be spelled intelligibly to mortal ears, 
so fine and small was it. 

The fairy started—her sister stood beside her. 
Long and affectionate was their embrace. All for- 
mer animosity was forgotten in the joy at meeting 
again and relating their respective adventures. 

‘*Here is the root from which I set out a year 
ago. I will make a hole in the bottom of this bird’s 
nest, and then let us hasten to our queen. I am 
sure she will be satisfied with us.”’ 

**T know she will.’”’ 

The queen of the fairies sat in state upon her 
throne. Her ministers stood respectfully around. 

‘“*Is the banquet table spread?’’ asked the sove- 
reign. 

** Very nearly, your majesty.”’ 

‘*Let every thing be in readiness; and let some 
one bring me that gold chain from the treasury.”’ 

** Your majesty’s commands shall all be obeyed.”’ 

‘**T wonder who in the world is expected to-day?”’ 
whispered the keeper of the robes to the high 
chamberlain. 

“I’m sure I don’t know; and, you know, one 
dares not ask.’’ 

‘*No,”’ sighed the keeper of the robes. ‘‘ But 
such tremendous preparations! Why, almost all 
our people have been up all night.”’ 

**Yes; and poor what’s his name there, had to 
press the juice out of five large grapes yesterday.”’ 

**Tt’s ridiculous!”’ 

‘* Invitations have been sent to a great distance. 
I carried some of them myself. Do you know any 
of the valley fairies?”’ 

‘No! but I know one thing, that if any of them 
are to be at the banquet, the queen will have to do 
without me.”’ 

** What's that?’’ 

‘‘Some one at the gates. They may knock a 
good while before I will open it for them.”’ 

Another knock, and the little folding doors were 
opened, and hand in hand the little wanderers en- 
tered; and approaching the queen, knelt down be- 
fore her. 

‘* Welcome back to fairyland, daughters,’’ said 
the queen, rising graciously from her throne. 
‘* Stand up now, and tell me how you have fulfilled 
my commands.”’ 

‘* Your majesty commanded us to seek a chain 
far more beautiful and more enduring than the one 
which now lies before you. We have sought,—I 
upon earth, my sister in the air and on the water, — 
and link by link we have found it; or rather, link 
by link ome parts of this chain have been disclosed 
to us,—parts which, small and faint though they 
be, are yet enough to tell of their identity with the 
great chain which wreathes the whole earth, and 
climbs the walls of the universe, surrounding and 
enclosing all created things, whose source is God, 
whose symbol is eternity.’’ 

“‘The banquet awaits your majesty’s orders,’’ 
said a page. 

‘*Come, daughters,’’ and taking one on each 
side of her, the queen marched through the open 
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the fields, the little people were seen pouring in 
thick crowds, hastening to be present at the revels 
and welcome the wanderers home. 


door, followed by all the court. In the greenwood 
they found as magnificent a fairy’s supper as ever 
was spread; and down the mountain and across 
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VORTIMER AND LILIAN. 


BY GEORGE BROOME. 


PART FIRST. 


Dove of the woods, thy plaintive moan 
Low breathing on the ear 

*Mid the deep quiet, one alone, 
Fair Lilian, wakes to hear. 


And roves she thro’ the valley green 
To view yon glorious moon 

That, like a crystal throned queen, 
Rivals the god of noon. 


Might seem the solemn mountain tops 
Adore that goddess bright, 

While down the hill’s side glitt’ring drops 
A stream of silver light. 


Far o’er the lake, all dimly seen, 
A swan sails slow along: 

Doth Lilian muse to Night’s pale queen 
Her lonely vesper song. 


Nursling of solitude, thy bed 
No mother watch’d beside ; 

She sleeps unwaking with the dead 
Who gave thee birth and died. 


Caswallon scornful turned away, 
Contemning those pure joys 
By fathers felt when infant play 
Their tender hours employs. 


Yet tie with fierce delight beheld ; 
Wher his bold son essayed 

To lift his massy brazen shield, 
Or draw his pond’rous blade: 


And heaved with pleasure his broad breast 
As o’er the boy he hung, 

When, in the mountain eagle’s nest, 
He battled with their young: 


While she, afar from human love, 
And friendship’s gentle smile, 

Play’d ’mid the flow’rets of the grove, 
Like a lute forgot the while. ; 


A sadly playful, graceful child, 
Unloved and loving none, 

She wander’d thro’ the desert wild, 
Neglected and alone. 


Nor strange, while thus she lonely grew, 
Unskill’d in human worth, 
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She lov’d the flowers whose various hue 
Enamels the green earth. 


The wild rose and the odorous thorn 
With careful hand she rears, 

Nor spared their fading forms to mourn 
With childhood’s April tears. 


She lov’d the birch and aspen light 
That fringe the crystal stream, 

The sportive breeze, the sunbeams bright 
That on the waters gleam; 


And oft she rov’d, at morning’s dawn 
And eve, thro’ bower and brake; 
O’er Greta’s flower empurpled lawn, 

Or sat by Derwent’s lake. 


Rare sound to her was human voice, 
Save of her aged nurse, 

Or when, to bid the swains rejoice, 
Some minstrel tuned his verse. 


Hence all of earthly woe she knew, 
Of earthly hope and fear, 

Life’s sins and sorrows never drew 
From her bright eye the tear. 


Far better known to her the song 
Of lark at early morn 

Or nightingale that all night long 
Sung from the flowery thorn. 


Her knew all living shapes that dwell 
Amid the forest wild. 

The timid deer her step could tell, 
Nor fled that gentle child. 


One summer noon, the birchen bow, 
Down pendent o’er her head, 

The sunbeams veil’d from her fair brow 
With thick protecting shade; ~ 


Bright gems of spray gleam’d cool around 
With watery rainbow light, 

Dashing sweet music, to whose sound 
The fairies dance by night. 


She, on a mossy couch reclin’d, 
Sat listening the blithe song 

Of wuneful thrush, on wanton wind 
From echo borne along. 


Sudden as lightning’s flash, or thought, 
Dropp’d from its leafy nest 
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The frighted bird, and fluttering, sought 
Soft refuge in her breast. 


She o’er the nestling prisoner drew 
Her bosom’s vesture tight, 

And turned, where a fierce falcon flew 
Dark in the suncloud’s white. 


She saw, where swooping, down he came 
With glossy plumage gay; 

His silver wings and eye of flame 
Glanced in the sunny ray. 


Aloft the maiden gazed, with face 
Half terror, half delight, 

And seemed to beg, with timid grace, 
The bird to stay his flight. 


The obedient falcon soared away 
Whilst she her charge caress’d, 

Smoothing his ruffled feathers gay 
Against her panting breast. 


Anon, around a thankful look 
She cast, and fearful view’d 

A human form beside the brook 
That murmur’d thro’ the wood ; 


Or more than human. On his wrist 
The falcon stood elate 

Like mounted champion in the list 
Whom foemen fierce await. 


She turned away as if to fly, 
Yet turned again to gaze, 

Tho’ on that noble form her eye 
She scarcely dared to raise. 


She felt her warm cheek blushing glow, 
And clasped her bosom’s fold 

Closer, where o’er her breast of snow 
Loose fell her !ocks of gold. 


With accents mild the stranger woo’d 
The bashful fair to stay ; 


She listening still, as still he sued, 
Remained with coy delay. 


And e’en till evening veil’d the sky 
Remain’d the gentle maid, 

And then, with dim reverted eye 
Slow lingering, homeward stray’d. 


No more in armour bright or war 
Doth Vortimer rejoice; 

His proud steeds drag no more the car, 
Obedient to his voice. 


Nor feast nor dance delights him now 
Where jewell’d dames outshine 

Night’s starry host; while princes bow 
To worship at their shrine. 


Tho’ the spring flowers bloom fresh and fair, 
Tho’ sings the mountain bee— 

And balmy breathes the evening air, 
Yet still, all heedless, she 


Neglects her once lov’d birds—the breeze 
That od’rous fans the grove— 

And, in one image only, sees 
All qualities of love. 


All beauty, grace and majesty 
Concentrate there, she deems— 
The tall stag’s step, the eagle’s eye 

That in the sunlight gleams. 


Yet gentle as the timid roe, 
And tender as the dove, 

His voice as soft as flakes of snow, 
So eloquent of love 


That, when at night its accents kind 
Came mingling with her sleep, 

She, from her slumbers, wak’d to find 
’T was but a dream, and weep. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEATH. 


BY J. A. SWAN. 


“ Were such things here as we do speak about.” 


Sue fell, as falis the perfumed rose 
From its sweet blossoming ; 
Ere later buds came to disclose 
Their beauties to the spring. 
There was no sigh when from its clay, 
That gentle spirit passed away. 


Death early closed her mortal tome 
Of life and love well writ; 
And angels watched her spirit hone— 
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None purer welcomed it. 
’T was like a sunbeam, instant given 
To shine, and then caught back to heaven. 


And like pale moonbeams on the water, 
When dimmed by some dark cloud; 

Lo from its light passed nature’s daughter, 
Wrapped in a gloomy shroud ; 

But sweetly as the ray of the love, 

Her spirit’s starbeam shines above. 
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BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


**You look sober, Laura. What has thrown a 
veil over your happy face?’’ said Mrs. Cleaveland 
to her niece, one morning, on finding her alone, 
and with a very thoughtful countenance. 

‘*Do I really look sober?’’ and Laura smiled as 
she spoke. 

‘*You did just now. But the sunshine has al- 
ready dispelled the transient cloud. I am glad that 
a storm was not portended.”’ 

‘*T felt sober, aunt,’’ Laura said, after a few 
moments—her face again becoming serious. 

‘**So I supposed, from your looks.”’ 

‘* And I feel sober still.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘*T am really discouraged, aunt.”’ 

** About what?” 

The maiden’s cheek deepened its hue, but she 
did not reply. 

‘*You and Harry have not fallen out like a pair 
of foolish lovers, I hope.’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ was the quick and emphatic answer. 

‘“‘Then what has troubled the quiet waters of 
your spirit? About what are you discouraged?’ 

‘*T will tell you,’’ the maiden replied. ‘‘It was 
only about a week after my engagement with 
Harry that I called upon Alice Stacy and found her 
quite unhappy. She had not been married over a 
few months. I asked what troubled her, and she 
said, ‘I feel as miserable as I can be.’ ‘But what 
makes you miserable, Alice?’ I inquired. ‘Be- 
cause, William and I have quarrelled—that’s the 
reason,’ she said, with some levity, tossing her 
head and compressing her lips with a kind of de- 
fiance. I was shocked—so much so, that I could 
not speak. ‘The fact is,’ she resumed, before I 
could reply, ‘all men are arbitrary and unreason- 
able. They think women inferior to them, and 
their wives as a higher order of slaves. But I am 
not one to be put under any man’s feet. William 
has tried that trick with me, and failed. Of course, 
to be foiled by a woman is no very pleasant thing 
for one of your lords of creation. A tempest ina 
teapot was the consequence. But I did not yield 
the point in dispute; and what is more, have no 
idea of doing so. He will have to find out, sooner 
or later, that I am his equal in every way; and the 
quicker he can be made conscious of this, the better 
for us both. Don’t you think so?’ I made no 
answer. I was too much surprised and shocked. 
‘ All men,’ she continued, ‘have to be taught this. 
There never was a husband who did not, at first, 
attempt to lord it over his wife. And there never 
was a woman, whose condition as a wife was at all 
above that of a passive slave, who did not find it 
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necessary to oppose herself at first with unflinching 
perseverance.’ 

‘To all this, and a great deal more, I could say 
nothing. It choked me up. Since then, I have 
met her frequently, at home and elsewhere, but 
she has never looked happy. Several times she 
has said to me, in company, when I have taken a 
seat beside her, and remarked that she seemed dull, 
‘Yes, I am dull; but Mr. Stacy there, you see, 
enjoys himself. Men always enjoy themselves in 
company—apart from their wives, of courss.’ I 
would sometimes oppose to this a sentiment pal- 
liative of her husband; as, that in company, a man 
very naturally wished to add his mite to the general 
joyousness, or something of a like nature. But it 
only excited her, and drew forth remarks that 
shocked my feelings. Up to this day they do not 
appear to be on any better terms. Then, there is 
Frances Glenn—married only three months, and as 
fond of carping at her husband for his arbitrary, 
domineering spirit, as is Mrs. Stacy. I could name 
two or three others who have been married, some 
a shorter and some a longer period, that do not 
seem to be united by any closer bonds. 

‘*It is the condition of these young friends, aunt, 
that causes me to feel serious. I am to be married 
in a few weeks. Can it be possible that my union 
with Henry Armour will be no happier, no more 
perfect than theirs? This I cannot believe. And 
yet, the relation that Alice and Frances hold to 
their husbands, troubles me whenever I think of it. 
Henry, as far as I have been able to understand 
him, has strong points in his character. From a 
right course of action,—or, from a course of action 
that he thinks right,—no consideration, I am sure, 
would turn him. I, too, have mental character- 
istics somewhat similar. There is, likewise, about 
me a leaven of stubbornness. I tremble when the 
thought of opposition between us, upon any sub- 
ject, crosses my mind. I would rather die—so I 
feel about it—than ever have a misunderstanding 
with my husband.”’ 

Laura ceased, and her aunt, who was, she now 
perceived, much agitated, arose and left the room 
without speaking. The reason of this to Laura 
was altogether unaccountable. Her aunt Cleave- 
land, always so mild, so calm, to be thus strongly 
disturbed! What could it mean? What could 
there be in her maidenly fears to excite the feelings 
of one so good, and wise and gentle? An hour 
afterwards, and while she yet sat, sober and per- 
plexed in mind, in the same place where Mrs. 
Cleaveland had left her, a domestic came in and 
said that her aunt wished to see her in her own 
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room. Laura attended her immediately. She found 
her calm and self-possessed, but paler than usual. 

‘Sit down beside me, dear,’’ Mrs. Cleaveland 
said, smiling faintly, as her niece came in. 

‘** What you said this morning, Laura,’’ she be- 
gan, after a few moments, ‘‘recalled my own early 
years so vividly, that I could not keep down emo- 
tions I had deemed long since powerless. The 
cause of those emotions it is now, I clearly see, 
my duty to reveal—that is, to you. For. years I 
have carefully avoided permitting my mind to go 
back to the past in vain musings over scenes that 
bring no pleasant thoughts, no glad feelings. I 
have, rather, looked into the future with a steady 
hope, acalm reliance. But, for your sake, I will 
draw aside the veil. May the relation I am now 
about to give you have the effect I desire. Then 
shall I not suffer in vain. How vividly, at this 
moment, do I remember the joyful feelings that 
pervaded my bosom when, like you, a maiden, I 
looked forward to my wedding day. Mr. Cleave- 
land was a man, in many respects, like Henry 
Armour. Proud, firm, yet gentle and amiable 
when not opposed;—a man with whom I might 
have been supremely happy;—a man whose faults 
I might have corrected—not by open opposition to 
them—not by seeming to notice them,—but by 
leading him to see them himself. But this course 
I did not pursue. I was proud; I was self-willed; 
I was unyielding. Elements like these can never 
come into opposition without a victory on either 
side being as disastrous as the defeats. We were 
married. Oh, how sweet was the promise of my 
wedding day! Of my husband I was very fond. 
Handsome, educated, and with talents of a high 
order, there was every thing about him to make 
the heart of a young wife proud. Tenderly we 
loved each other. Like days in Elysium passed 
the first few months of our wedded life. Our 
thoughts and wishes were one. After that, gradu- 
ally a change appeared to come over my husband. 
He deferred less readily to my wishes. His own 
will was more frequently opposed to mine, and his 
contentions for victory longer and longer continued. 
This surprised and pained me. But it did not oc- 
cur to me, that my tenaciousness of opinion might 
seem as strange to him as did his to me. It did 
not occur to me, that there would be a propriety in 
my deferring to him—at least so far as to give up 
opposition. I never for a moment reflected that a 
proud, firm-spirited man, might be driven off from 
an opposing wife, rather than drawn closer, and 
united in tenderer bonds. I only perceived my 
rights as an equal assailed. And from that point 
of view, saw his conduct as dogmatical and over- 
bearing, whenever he resolutely set himself against 
me, as was far too frequently the case. 

**One day,—we had then been married about 
six months,—he said to me, a little seriously, yet 
smiling as he spoke, ‘Jane, did not I see you on 
the street this morning?’ ‘You did,’ I replied. 
‘And with Mrs. Corbin?’ ‘Yes.’ My answer to 
this last question was not given in a very pleasant 
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tone. The reason was this. Mrs. Corbin, a recent 
acquaintance, was no favourite with my husband; 
and he had more than once mildly suggested that 
she was not, in his view, a fit associate for me. 
This rather touched my pride.. It occurred to me, 
that I ought to be the best judge of my female as- 
sociates, and that for my husband to make any ob- 
jections was an assumption on his part, that, asa 
wife, I was called upon to resist. I did not, on 
previous occasions, say any thing very decided, 
contenting myself with parrying his objections 
laughingly. ‘This time, however, I was in a less 
forbearing mood. ‘I wish you would not make 
that woman your friend,’ he said, after I had ad- 
mitted that he was right in his observation. ‘ And 
why not, pray?’ I asked, looking at him quite 
steadily. ‘For reasons before given, Jane,’ he re- 
plied, mildly, but firmly. ‘There are reports in 
circulation touching her character that I fear are 

’ ‘They are false!’ I interrupted him. ‘1 
know they are false!’ I spoke with a sudden ex- 
citement. My voice trembled, my cheek burned, 
and I was conscious that my eye shot forth no mild 
light. ‘They are true—I know they are true!’ 
Mr. Cleaveland said, sternly, but apparently unruf- 
fled. ‘I don’t believe it,’ I retorted. ‘I know her 
far better. She is an injured woman.’ 

*** Jane,’ my husband now said, his voice 
slightly trembling,—* you are my wife. As such, 
your reputation is dear to me as the apple of my 
eye. Suspicion has been cast upon Mrs. Corbin, 
and that suspiciou I have good reason for believing 
well founded. If you associate with her—if you 
are seen upon the street with her, your fair fame 
will receive a taint. This I cannot permit.’ 

‘«There was, to my mind, a threat contained in 
the last sentence—a threat of authoritative inter- 
vention. At this my pride took fire. 

***Cannot permit,’ I said, drawing 
‘ What do you mean, Mr. Cleaveland?’ 

‘‘The brow of my husband instantly flushed. 
He was silent for a moment or two. ‘Then he said, 
with forced calmness, yet in a resolute, meaning 
tone, 

‘***Jane, I do not wish you to keep company 
with Mrs. Corbin.’ 

***T wine!’ was my indignant reply. 

‘His face grew deadly pale. For a moment his 
whole frame trembled as if some fearful struggle 
were going on within. ‘Then he quietly arose, and 
without looking at me, left the room. Oh! how 
deeply did I regret uttering those unhappy words 
the instant they were spoken! But repentance 
came too late. For about the space of ten minutes, 
pride struggled with affection and duty. At the 
end of that time the latter triumphed, and I has- 
tened after my husband to ask his forgiveness for 
what I had said. But he was not in the parlours. 
He was not in the house! I asked a servant if she 
had seen him, and received for reply that he had 
gone out. 

‘*Anxiously passed the hours until nightfall. 
The sad twilight, as it gathered dimly around, 
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threw a deeper gloom over my heart. My husband 
usually came home before dark. Now he was 
away beyond his accustomed hour. Instead of re- 
turning gladly to meet his young wife, he was 
staying away, because that young wife had thrown 
off the attractions of love and presented to him 
features harsh and repulsive. How anxiously I 
longed to hear the sound of his footsteps—to see 
his face—to hear his voice. The moment of his 
entrance I resolved should be the moment of my 
humble confession of wrong—of my faithful pro- 
mise never again to set up my will determinedly in 
opposition to his judgment. But minute after 
minute passed after nightfall—hours succeeded 
minutes—and thes rolled on until the whole night 
wore away, and he came not back to me. As the 
gray light of morning stole into my chamber, a 
terrible feart ook hold of me that made my heart 
grow still in my bosom—the fear that he would 
never return—that I had driven him off from me. 
Alas! this fear was too nigh the truth. The whole 
of that day passed, and the next and the next, with- 
out any tidings. No one had seen him since he 
left me. An anxious excitement spread among all 
his friends. ‘The only account I could give of him, 
was that he had parted from me in good health, and 
in a sane mind. 

‘*A week rolled by, and still no word came. I 
What I suffered no tongue 
can tell, no heart conceive. I have often wondered 
that I did not become insane. But, from this sad 
condition I was saved. ‘Through all, my reason, 
though often trembling, did not once forsake me. 
It was on the tenth day from that upon which we 
had jarred so heavily as to be driven widely asunder, 
that a letter came to me, post marked New York, 
and endorsed ‘In haste.’ My hands trembled so 
that I could with difficulty break the seal. The 
contents were to the effect that my husband had 
been lying for several days at one of the hotels there, 
very ill, but now past the crisis of his disease, and 
thought by the physician to be out of danger. The 
writer urged me, from my husband, to come on 
immediately. In eight hours from the time I re- 
ceived that letter | was in New York. Alas! it 
was too late. The disease had returned with double 
violence, and snapped the feeble thread of life. 
I never saw my husband's living face again.”’ 

The self-possession of Mrs. Cleaveland, at this 
part of her narrative, gave way. Covering her face 
with her hands, she sobbed violently, while the 
tears came trickling through her fingers. 

‘*My dear Laura,’’ she resumed, after the lapse 
of many minutes, looking up as she spoke with a 
clear eye, and a sober, but placid countenance, ‘it 
is for your sake that 1 have turned my gaze reso- 
lutely back. May the painful history I have given 
you make a deep impression upon your heart. Let 
it warn you of the sunken rock upon which my 
bark foundered. Avoid carefully, religiously avoid, 
setting yourself in opposition to your husband. 
Should he prove unreasonable, or arbitrary, nothing 
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is to be gained, and every thing lost by contention. 
By gentleness, by forbearance, by even suflering 
wrong at times, you will be able to win him over 
to a better spirit. An opposite course will as as- 
suredly put thorns in your pillow as you adopt it. 
Look at the unhappy condition of the friends you 
have named. Their husbands are, in their eyes, 
exacting, domineering tyrants. But this need not 
be. Let them act truly the woman’s part. Let 
them not oppose, but yield, and they will find that 
their present tyrants will become their lovers. 
Above all, never, under any circumstances, either 
jestingly or in earnest, say ‘J will,’ when you are 
opposed. That declaration is never made without 
its robbing the wife of a portion of her husband’s 
confidence and love. Its utterance has dimmed the 
fire upon many a smiling hearth-stone.”’ 

Laura could not reply. The relation of her aunt 
had deeply shocked her feelings. But the words 
she had uttered sunk into her heart; and when her 
trial came—when she was tempted to set her will 
in opposition to her husband's, and resolutely to 
contend for what she deemed right, a thought of 
Mrs. Cleaveland’s story would put a seal upon her 
lips. It was well. ‘The character of Henry Ar- 
mour too nearly resembled that of Mr. Cleaveland. 
He could illy have brooked a wife’s opposition. But 
her tenderness, her forbearance, her devoted love, 
bound her to him with cords that drew closer and 
closer each revolving year. She never opposed 
him further than to express a difference of opinion 
when such a difference existed, and its utterance 
was deemed useful; and she carefully avoided, on 
all occasions, the doing of any thing that he in the 
smallest degree disapproved. 'The consequence 
was, that her opinion was always weighed by him 
carefully, and often deferred to. A mutual con- 
fidence, and a mutual dependence upon each other, 
gradually took the place of early reserves, and now 
they sweetly draw together—now they smoothly 
glide along the stream of life blessed indeed in all 
their marriage relations. Who will say that Laura 
did not act a wise part? Who will say, that in 
sacrificing pride and self-will, she did not gain be- 
yond all calculation? No one, surely. She is not 
her husband’s slave, but his companion and equal. 
She has helped to reform, to remodel his character, 
and make him less arbitrary, less self-willed, less 
disposed to be tyrannical. In her mild forbearance, 
he has seen a beauty more attractive far than lip 
or cheek, or beaming eye. Instead of looking 
upon his wife as below him, Henry Armour feels 
that she is his superior, and as such, he tenderly 
regards and lovingly cherishes her. He never 
thinks of obedience from her, but rather studies to 
cor.corm himself to her most lightly spoken wish. 
To be thus united, what wife will not for a time 
sacrifice her feelings when her young self-willed 
husband so far forgets himself as to become exact- 
ing? The temporary loss will turn out in the 
future to be a great gain. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF PETSHIP. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “SINLESS CHILD,” ETC. 


I nap taken up my pen to write a story. I had 
created my heroine, endowed her with grace, and 
soul and sentiment; created a world adapted to the 
discipline of such a being; created a true and noble 
and manly heart, to understand its affinities; and 
then I had erected circumstance, trial, inward joys, 
and external sufferings, all of which should develop 
the mystery of life, and its strange, sorrowful, and 
yet joyful affections. And thus the story rests in my 
own mind. 

Not a word had been penned, but the creations 
were entire. The door opened, and little Eddy 
came slowly in, breathing heavily, and in tears. 
** The dear little squirrel is dead.”’ 

* * « * * * 

It was even so. I laid aside the pen, and we 
wept together. Yes, 1 am even now showering 
tears upon my paper. 

For a squirrel? 

It may be. The child certainly weeps for the 
squirrel only. It may be I weep from suggestive- 
ness, in part. I am fond of pets. I cannot live 
without them. My friends are always gratifying 
my taste in this way; and innumerable have been 
the doves, the birds of all kinds, the flowers, the 
kittens, dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c., &c., which 
have ministered to my harmless idiosyncrasy. All 
have died. Nothing remains but the flowers anda 
canary. I breathe freely again. I have received 
each and all with a painful, regretful pleasure. I 
knew they would perish, and trembled to have my 
tenderness awakened. 

This may be childish. Let it be so. It is but the 
outer vestibule of the heart, and it may be best to 
linger there, amid the small rills that struggle to 
the light, keeping the deep fountain of feeling 
sealed up in its holiness. 

There is a sentiment in pets. I once had a ter- 
rapin, which others called ugly and stupid. I knew 
to the contrary. He had a choice in the garden. I 
could see this, and it inspired something akin to 
respect. He was not a creature of accident. His 
yellow spots began to wear the appearance of 
beauty. I struggled against this. I would guard 
myself from the hazard of having that which is at 
variance with the principles of beauty, assume its 
aspect only from the power of contact. So I learned 
to regard this approximation in my own mind only 
as a prompting to the love of the true and the 
beautiful. 

And then the terrapin became a pain to me. He 
had suggested a standard which made his own de- 
fects but the more glaring. Yet he seemed to be 
grateful, I thought. He distinguished my voice, 
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and would turn his long neck in the direction, and 
take bits of apple from my fingers. He would notice 
no one else in this wise. It grew sad to me, this 
attachment of a creature so low and imperfect. It 
grew painful. I began to pity him, as something 
with a struggling gleam of a higher nature. I could 
not endure this painful pity, and when a long heavy 
rain came, and the earth was loosened about the 


walls, and the terrapin disappeared, it was a relief 


to me, as though the creature might be happier out 
of my influence. 

Flowers are always beautiful gifts. We never 
lose sight of their fragility, and so the gratification 
they afford, though momentary, is perfect. We 
never look for a response to our sentiment, and are 
therefore never disappointed by its absence nor in- 
completeness. 

Canaries are somewhat like flowers in this 
respect. They awake more of sentiment, but they 
will not bear a caress, and seem too much like those 
brilliant hopes for ever beguiling the fancy, but 
eluding the grasp. I am not certain but they excite 
at times something like irritation, so pertinaciously 
do they crack their seeds, so inconsiderately splash 
the water even into your face, which you in your 
kindness brought with your own hands in the vain 
hope of eliciting something like a response to your 
tenderness. ‘Then, when all is over, he pours forth 
a flood of wild foreign melody, to please himself, 
not you, and you turn away disappointed and 
vexed, that a creature that inspires so much sym- 
pathy in your breast, should be so utterly regard- 
less, so bright, so melodious, and yet so cold. 

I have never learned to love a cat. Their stealthy, 
mousing qualities are so repugnant to my own 
nature, that they give me a sense of discomfort. I 
know not why it is, yet I have never been able to 
keep one. I feed them with the greatest care, 
provide for their comfort, and yet they will not stay 
with me. I have thought the prejudice might be 
mutual. The only sentiment I ever discovered ina 
cat, (I believe I am wrong to call it a sentiment,) 
was that of jealousy. I had a pretty spaniel about 
the age of the cat, and they had been so trained as 
to live together in great quietude. Yet the dog felt 
he was the better liked, and with the confidence of 
a frank, honest and confiding nature, sat nearer my 
feet than puss would venture to do. 

She learned this, and no sooner did I leave the 
sofa or rocking-chair, than she would spring into 
the seat, and look down upon Fidelle, with what 
to me seemed a sort of sardonic, feline complacency. 
It might have been prejudice on my part, but some- 
how Fidelle, with his honest, straightforward 
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THE SENTIMENT OF PETSHIP. 


attachment, disdaining all petty artifice and mean 
adulation, grew tenfold moreengaging. If I caressed 
Fidelle, puss would be sure to insinuate her nose; 
and out of pure benevolence of heart, I gave a pat 
or two, but not heartily, and she must have felt it, 
for she left me. It wasn’t in the nature of things 
that I should love her—our natures were so unlike. 

Guinea pigs are wholly animal. Ye cannot in 
any way infuse into them the shadow of a sentiment. 
They have what children call a ‘‘ cunning look,”’ 
but their rotund sleekness becomes after a while 
revolting to you. 

I have once or twice had mice become entirely 
tame, in my room, playing about my writing table, 
eating crumbs in my lap, scrambling up the gera- 
niums, and dividing cake and seeds with the canary; 
for I removed one of the glasses from the cage to 
give one entrance, and these two dissimilar beings 
established a sort of friendship for each other. 

At first, I presume, a mouse must have taken me 
for a fixture, as I sat indulging dream-fancies, and 
thus have approached me with as little ceremony as 
he did the beautiful Apollo in the corner, adown 
whose exquisite nose I have seen him run, without 
a shadow of remorse. Slowly he seemed to imbibe 
the truth that a kindly pulse was beating near him. 
I am certain I knew the point of time on which this 
conviction assumed definitiveness in the mouse- 
brain. From that time a something like solemnity 
mingled with the mouse nature, something ennobled 
grew upon him. He was all mouse, alert, dainty, 
arch and frolicksome, with the infusion of something 
bordering on the spiritual. 

I loved this spontaneous trustfulness, this in- 
stinctive yielding up of affection, this pretty mouse 
credulity, never staying to question as to the being 
whose cord of sympathy he had touched. Yet was 
I not devoid of selfishness. I imagined a thousand 
perils would beset my favourite. I saw enemies on 
every side. ‘There was a plot to ensnare him if but 
a curtain ruffled in the faint air. 

Yes, I confess it. With shame of heart do I 
confess it. But for the entreaties of a nobler minded 
friend, I should have secured and caged the sweet, 
trusting, grateful creature, whose life was designed 
to be one of freedom, and joy, and unconstrained 
action. ‘True, he nibbled my papers; true, one night 
a cosey nest was made from the abstracted threads 
of my carpet; true, the books became Chinese 
walls and Babel observatories to his aspiring and 
exploring mind; yet what were these trifling annoy- 
ances to the tenderness he awakened, and the 
many sentiments of which he became suggestive. 

A mouse-coloured rabbit, with white paws and 
ears, was for along time mine. Yet I never dared 
to love it. These creatures are so timid, so fragile, 
that I avoid letting my sympathies go out. I used 
to watch his wild sports with real pleasure, and yet 
with an inward hope that some genial child would 
mistake him for a ‘‘ Perdita,’’ and take him away. 
This I believe was the case, and I was relieved from 
the sorrow of seeing him die. 

Then came the squirrel, fresh, beautiful, full of 
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life. I received it with a painful misgiving. These 
coquettes of the woods had been favourites of mine 
in childhood. I had often seated myself beneath a 
tree to watch their antics. Their saucy scrutiny, 
their half chattering, as if they talked whimsically 
to a neighbour over the shoulder; the impudence 
with which they fixed themselves upon a bough, 
and cracked their nuts, dropping the shells pur- 
posely, it would seem, upon my head, amused me. 
They seemed like little droll men and women, who 
had taken to themselves pretty and fanciful forms, 
and thus were masquerading the woods. I loved 
their easy mischief, and off-hand sauciness, that 
looked always as if they knew better, but were 
bent upon acting out their caprices. 

Their qualities were feminine. Genial, playful, 
and always with a conscious prettiness. Judge then 
how I was impressed by this beautiful creature, 
linking the past so to the present. I practised the 
greatest caution about it. One friend assured me 
she had kept one four years, and then it perished by 
an accident. 

Four years. J might that length of time indulge 
my harmless propensity. Four years I might have 
this sweet, graceful creature to love. The prospect 
was tempting. But then the lady who kept one so 
long, though gentle and sweet, had not my fondness 
for pets. There was the difference. Hers might 
live, when mine might be lent me only as a portion 
of life’s severe discipline of the affections. But 
then in four years one might prepare one’s self for 
the loss of a pet. 

Another friend had kept a squirrel nearly as long; 
but then he took the precaution to give it away in 
anticipation of the fatal period, for he had betore 
expended so much tenderness upon a dog, that he 
was fearful of a second attachment of the kind; and 
I believe the squirrel became to him too much the 
suggestor of the perished love. 

Well, the squirrel was received slowly into the 
affections. Admitted only occasionally into my 
room, for I had made up my mind to be very cold 
and indifferent. He was uncommonly handsome. 
I would make him a ministry to a quiet vanity. I 
would show off my handsome pet. When a senti- 
mental visitor came, the impudent little thing 
should be trotted out; and his cool sauciness became 
quite irresistible. ‘‘ Heu Lachrymosus.”’ 

He took great delight in scratching at the corners 
of books, as if he were making great ado about 
knowledge. He nearly gnawed the binding from 
Webber, so eager was he for mathematics. He 
treated the frippery of the annuals with great con- 
tempt, never giving them so much asa nibble, while 
old, substantial, time-honoured folios seemed to 
give him almost an ecstasy, especially a half bound 
Shakspeare. 

There is a stuffed whippoorwill in my room, 
which he would pass with an easy off-hand ac- 
quaintance air, till one day finding it within his 
reach, he seemed disposed to a nearer companion- 
ship. Suddenly he drew back, and I am firmly of 
opinion that strange and fearful suspicions came into 
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his innocent brain. I think his air changed. I 
heard a book fall soon after, and turning to pick it 
up he had, whether purposely or not, flung down 
the ‘‘ Vigil of Faith,’’ and there was the following 
pessage right before my eyes, as if to reproach me 
for the cruelty of his captivity, and other vague 
cruelties to the motionless whippoorwill. 


“ Birds are in woodland bowers, 
Voices in lonely dells, 
Streams to the listening hours, 
Talk in earth’s secret cells.” 


I was touched. There seemed a pathos in the 
appeal, as if in denying freedom I should not deny 
tenderness. If I kept him from the delights of the 
greenwood, I should compensate for the loss. I 
took the creature at once to my sympathies. He 
sat upon my lap, and eat his nuts. He arranged his 
dainty plume like that in the bonnet of a cavalier, 
and then seemed to ask if I didn’t think it quite 
captivating. 

He perched himself upon the corner of my table, 
and looked on while I wrote, with such a grotesque 
funniness as made me laugh at what I was about. I 
am sure he had a perception of the ridiculous, or he 
never could have got that particular look. 


5 


MY GRAVE. 


Alas! my room is full of recollections of him. 

And now I am done with pets. ‘‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone.’’ I will waste no more tender- 
ness in this wise, but rather keep it ‘‘ locked up 
like a precious jewel’’ in the heart. I will steel 
myself against ‘‘ birds of the air and beasts of the 
field,’’ and ‘‘ all manner of creeping thing.’’ They 
shall never again appeal to any sympathy, nor 
awaken the shadow of a sentiment. ‘‘’Tis mock- 
ery all.”’ 

I had thought of a hound, a beautiful, slender 
hound, with silken ears and half human eyes, and 
superhuman fidelity, as a desirable pet; but now, 
** procul, oh! procul.”’ 

I once heard that a friend, who had enjoyed a 
favourite of this kind for twelve years, would never 
afterwards venture upon a like attachment. This 
amazed me. I did not well comprehend it; now, 
the whole mystery is open to me, hidden before 
only because I had not reached the highest point in 
the sentiment of petship. 

That dog, like my squirrel, had realized the ideal 
of a pet. No more sentiment could be awakened 
upon the subject, and to attempt the thing again 
were a profanation, a disloyalty. 
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MY GRAVE. 


BY MARY E. LEB. 


Wuerse shall my grave be? where? 

And can one heart be found 
That doth a human impress bear, 

And treads this being’s narrow bound, 
That hath not looked o’er earth’s wide face, 
And sought to find its resting-place ? 


There is not one, for thought 
Is given unto all ; 

And man, though with vain passions fraught, 
Can never hush its secret call : 

Existence hardly knows its worth 

Before it learns of “earth to earth.” 


There are some hours in life 

When the free soul must spurn 
Its turmoil and its empty strife, 

And, like the weary captive, yearn 
To burst the bar that seems so frail, 
And lift the future’s inner veil. 


No matter where we lie, 
Together or apart ; 
Whether our friend or foe be nigh; 
Yet it seems pleasant to the heart 
To claim a fellowship of clay 
With those we lov’d in being’s day. 


The grave can yield no breath 
To make its secrets known, 
Yet, with the mystery of death, 


There comes a soft, clear under-tone 
Low whisp’ring that a presence dwells, 
Unknown to us, in those dark cells. 


Each living soul, perchance 
Springing ftom out its tent, 

In glorious intercourse may glance 
Amid the boundless firmament; 

Then resting in its fragile mould, 

Mingle a knowledge all untold. 


Alas! their flitting theme 
No mortal tongue can tell ; 
We, earth’s poor prisoners, may not dream 
Of mind, when bursting from its shell, 
It soars to an immortal sky, 
And seeks to find immensity. 


Too daring is the thought 
For being’s lowly space; 

These needless yearnings must be taught 
Their fruitlessness, till face to face 

We meet upon that starry shore 

From whence the lost return no more. 


Yet may my last abode 
Be where a loving band 
May deck with flowers my burial sod, 
And make the spot a pleasant land 
For souls to rest in, when they hold 
Communion as in days of old. 
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A WALK ABOUT PARIS. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Paris is not a city of great extent, when com- 
pared with London, and yet, when I stood in the 
splendid colonnade in front of my hotel, (Meu- 
rice’s,) and watched the crowds passing in all direc- 
tions, I scarcely knew which way to turn my 
footsteps. Paris is full of new things, and brilliant 
things, and things wonderful to a stranger. But 
we have no space for many of these things, and 
we will take our ‘commissionaire,’ and see as much 
as we can in a single stroll. 

Immediately in front of us is the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, from which the troops of the line are 
just filing out after their morning parade, with the 
usual escort of idlers and boys. A fine looking set 
of little fellows are these troops of the line in their 
long blue coats and red breeches, and red tuft in 
the top of their shining hats. They are all small, 
but all astonishingly active, and display on parade 
the same ardour and rapidity of movement which 
distinguish them in the field. As soon as the troops 
have filed out, and the sun begins to show himself 
above the roof of the Tuilleries, the crowd of 
women and children begin to pour in for the day. 
Every vacant chair under the thick lime trees is 
eagerly bought up for the trifling sum of one or two 
sous, and many a little family establishment is soon 
‘* located’’ around some statue, or under some tree, 
as snugly as a western pioneer in his log cabin. 
Here they sit all day, the mothers sewing and gos- 
siping, the children playing in the shade and among 
the fountains—here, too, they dine on a bit of bread 
and a bottle of red wine, and at evening, ‘‘ pack 
up’’ and go off laughing to their homes. These 
gardens are perfectly free except to those who are 
in their dirty working dress, or are carrying parcels. 
In front of the palace, which stands at the head of 
the garden, are two parterres enclosed with netted 
iron railings in which the royal family promenade. 
Bands of music play here, and fountains fill the air 
with their unceasing murmurs. Beyond is a fine 
grove of chestnuts and limes, leading off to the 
Place of Concorde. 

This Place de la Concorde is the heart of Paris. 
Placing yourself at the base of the Egyptian obe- 
lisk, which rises from the centre of this magnificent 
square, your eye takes in a more enchanting pros- 
pect and a greater number of interesting historical 
localities than can be embraced in any one view in 
the known world. Before you is the celebrated 
Palace of the Tuillerics, full of its chequered 
scenes of glory and of blood. Behind are the 
Elysian Fields stretching away to the Triumphal 
Arch of Napoleon. To the right is the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in the distance the venerable 


Notre Dame. On your left lies the Place Vendome, 
and its towering column cast from the cannon of 
Austerlitz and Marengo. Fifty years ago, this 
splendid court, now glittering with marble and 
gilding, and dashing fountains, ran down with the 
noblest blood of France. Into this court the revo- 
lutionary chariots poured every morning, laden with 
the rich and the proud, the young and the beautiful: 
here they ascended the fatal scaffold; here were 
heard the last words of the gifted Roland; here the 
intrepid Charlotte Corday died with the rose be- 
tween her lips; and here the rude hand of an exe- 
cutioner grasped the throat of the Daughter of the 
Cesars! Look at the laughing crowds that are 
walking over its splendid pavements this summer 
morning, and try to realize it. 

In the centre stands the famous obelisk which 
once stood before the temple of Luxor—first erected 
by Pharaoh and his turbaned Egyptians on the 
banks of the Nile, and now re-erected by Louis 
Philippe and French engineers with capstans and 
cables in the heart of Paris! It is a monolith, 
seventy-two feet in height, and seven feet in width 
at the base. It weighs 500,000 pounds, but was 
brought from Egypt on a single vessel and towed 
by a single steamer. After an immense amount 
of labour, it was finally elevated in the presence of 
the king and a numerous concourse of citizens in 
1836, and placed upon a pedestal of granite, which 
bears a pompous golden inscription in glorification 
of Louis Philippe and French engineering. This 
beautiful shaft is covered from top to bottem with 
1600 hieroglyphics,—that mysterious dead language 
in which the secrets of Egyptian history lie buried, 
and which, for the sake of all schoolboys, I fervently 
hope may never be disinterred. Aristophanes and 
Quintilian would be nursery reading in comparison 
with a treatise by a man who helped to build the 
Pyramids. 

Passing through the Place of Concorde, and 
crossing the Seine, we come to the Chamber of 
Deputies. This body is not in session, and its 
members are among their chateaux and vineyards; 
so let us go on to the Hospital des Invalides. This 
is amagnificent structure, founded in 1670 by Louis 
XIV., for the benefit of old and disabied soldiers, 
and is endowed with royal munificence. It is in 
charge of a governor, who receives $8000 per an- 
num, with free lodging; he has numerous assist- 
ants. All soldiers who are actually disabled by 
their wounds, or who have served thirty years, are 
entitled to the privileges of the institution. Here 
they are fed twice a day on soup, beef and wine, 
lodged and decently clothed. In the distribution of 
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the provision and clothing, if any person does not 
choose to consume the quantity of his allowance, 
he may receive an equivalent for it in money; and 
persons deprived of both legs are allowed instead of 
superfluous shoes, their value in money. ‘Truly, it 
is an ill wind that blows no good. 

We have just come at the right time to see the 
veterans at their morning parade. Here are the 
shattered relics of the Grand Army—glorious old 
fellows in cocked hats and long blue coats, and 
weather-beaten as the walls around. Look at that 
old hero yonder with withered face and his arm 
swung in a sling; see how firmly he plants his feet 
in a line with his comrades—he is thinking of the 
last ‘‘charge’’ at Marengo. I would love to stand 
all day and moralize over this poor broken remnant 
of the finest army the world ever saw, but let us go 
to the Rotunda. This is a splendid apartment, one 
hundred feet in height, richly ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters, while the graceful dome is 
covered with painting and gilding. On each side 
of the Rotunda is a small projecting chapel; three 
of these chapels contain—I don’t know what—and 
the fourth contains the Tomb of Napoleon! The 
body will soon be removed again, I hope for the 
last time, to repose under the fine monument now 
erecting under the centre of the dome; but we will 
describe its present resting place. The chapel is 
not more than twelve feet in diameter and eighteen 
feet high, and is hung with purple velvet, covered 
with gold stars. Just behind the iron railing, 
which fills up the entrance to the chapel, is one 
glimmering lamp, which burns continually, and 
which once lighted the Emperor in his evening 
meditations. In the centre of the dim chamber, 
in a marble coffin, surmounted by his military cloak 
for a pall, lies all that was mortal of Napoleon. At 
his feet is a small urn, containing his heart; and the 
sword and cap you see upon it, are the ones which 
he wore at the battle of Eylau. The three old 
men in uniform who keep a sorrowful watch before 
the spot, once fought at Austerlitz; but unless you 
understand the language well, I would advise you 
tu ask them no questions, for these old fellows talk 
as they fought--with all their might and main. 

This Tomb of Napoleon is a wonderful spot! 
with its little melancholy lamp, its banners hang- 
ing mournfully, and the piles of flower garlands 
which his enthusiastic countrymen have cast around 
the altar on which he rests. I abhor the pitiful 
mawkishness of sentimental travellers, but there 
are feelings which, in such a place, rush unbidden 
upon the soul, and weigh it down with a painfully 
oppressive heaviness. I felt them as I rode beneath 
the gateway of Abbotsford; I felt them in the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey; I felt them 
at the Tomb of Napoleon; and beyond the hallow- 
ed precincts of the city of David, there are few 
places on earth which possess a more absorbing 
and melancholy interest. 

3ut let us make room for the crowds who are 
pressing up to the railing, and find our way back 
again to the Place of Concorde. From this central 
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A WALK ABOUT PARIS. 


point, a walk of a hundred yards towards the north- 
east brings us to the Madeleine. But before we 
leave the Place of Concorde, let me show you the 
Champs Elysées, or Elysian fields, stretching away 
to the distance of a mile, and filled with foot pas- 
sengers in all conceivable dresses and colours, 
carriages, horsemen, hucksters, organ grinders, 
mountebanks playing, and gaily dressed couples 
dancing to the sound of the violin under the trees. 
In one part of the Champs is a street called the 
Allée des Veuves, in consequence of its having 
been once thronged with the carriages of the 
widows who sought at the same time to enjoy the 
air and to assuage their griefs. At that time no 
widow dared to appear in mourning in the public 
walks. These Champs Elysées are a brilliant 
promenade, but from the lack of green grass and 
finely gravelled walks, I cannot but think them 
vastly inferior to Hyde and Regent’s Parks in 
London. 

The Madeleine is the most magnificent church 
of modern times. It was commenced by Napoleon 
as a Temple of Glory to commemorate his victories, 
and at the same time as an expiatory monument to 
the Royal victims of the Revolution. Its style and 
dimensions are about the same as those of the Gi- 
rard College at Philadelphia. The material is not 
as fine, but it is superior to the College in its ele- 
gantly sculptured frieze. In the tympanum is an 
immense alto-relievo, one hundred feet in length, 
representing the Saviour at the Day of Judgment 
with the Magdalen in supplication at his feet, and 
the good on his right hand and the wicked on his 
left. The columns are Corinthian, richly fluted, 
and stand about two diameters from the body of the 
edifice. Passing through two doors of solid bronze 
thirty-two feet high, we enter an immense hall, 
covered over with chairs, on which worshippers are 
seated, surrounded with fine statuary and altars 
along the walls, and the whole lofty dome above 
gorgeously inlaid with white and gold! The effect 
upon the stranger at entering is overpowering from 
its extreme novelty and surpassing splendour. All 
along both walis is a profusion of saints and kings 
‘*done into’? marble, and the pavements of the 
church are of different coloured marbles wrought 
most fancifully. The internal dimensions of this 
church are three hundred feet by.one hundred and 
thirty in length and breadth, and ninety in height. 
France now boasts the finest edifice of modern 
times, but when the college building of which I 
have just spoken shall he completed, her claim will 
be successfully disputed by a nation of seventy 
years existence! 

From the steps of the Madeleine we have a fine 
view up the Boulevards. These Boulevards are a 
single wide street entirely surrounding the city, 
and taking different names at the different angles— 
such as Boulevards Italians, Capuchins, &c. The 
Italian are by far the most splendid. You see that 
they are considerably wider than Broadway, and 
the carriage road in the centre is separated from the 
broad pavements by a double row of trees. These 
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splendid buildings on each side are mostly cafés 
and restaurants, and within they are carpeted, 
gilded, sofa’d and chandeliered, with royal luxuri- 
ance. Between these cafés and the trees, the 
pavement is covered with hundreds of little chairs, 
on which, by the payment of two sous, the nothing- 
to-do-gentry, of which Paris is full, lounge away 
the afternoon, eating ice-cream and sipping claret, 
chattering and laughing. 

Did you notice that little olive-coloured man, 
with bright, sparkling eyes, whom we just passed 
walking rapidly towards the Bourse? That was 


Monsieur Guizot, now the first man in France, (if 


we except the first man in Europe, Louis Philippe). 
He is as clear headed and sound hearted in the 
Chamber of Deputies, amid the turbulence and 
chicanery of politics, as he was in the Sorbonne 
lecturing on philosophy, or when welcoming the 
literary world to the little intellectual soirées in his 
modest parlours. Tio Guizot France owes a debt 
she can never repay. 

But I fear I shall weary you with my wander- 
ings, and we will go back just in time for a capital 
dinner at Meurice’s. The table here is considered 
the best in Paris. Instead of the solitary system 
which prevails in England, we are all placed here 
at one table as at the ‘T'remont or the Astor. This 
table is set out with great taste and ornamented 
with a long line of flowers in vases down the centre, 
which prevents one from being too inquisitive about 
his neighbours opposite. Every thing is prepared 
delightfully, although the fifteen courses make the 
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abundance and variety appear greater than they 
really are. ‘The soups, the fish, the coutelets, the 
game, the pastry, the fruit, and the coffee--pretty 
much in the order I have named them-—-occupy 
us till seven or eight; and then, as we pass out, a 
notice is posted on the wall informing us that tickets 
can be procured at the ‘* Bureau’’ by all who wish 
to go to the opera and see Rachel dance, or to 
Franconi’s to see a juggler stand on his head on a 
champaigne bottle to the inexpressible delight of 
two thousand grown up children. ‘Those who do 
not like any thing so intellectual, may spend the 
evening lounging in the Palais Royal, playing bil- 
liards at Tortoni’s, or eating pates at Chevet’s. 
Such are the ordinary amusements of the capital. 

If we wished to try the strength of a young man’s 
virtue against the strongest of earthly temptations, 
we would send him to Paris. He would there find 
every thing most grateful to the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. He could 
there see the most sumptuous feasts set out in the 
most sumptuous places. He could witness the 
most splendid theatrical pageantries, and hear the 
most enticing ribaldry from the lips of elegant men 
and voluptuous women. He would there find the 
strongest allurements to the gratification of his pas- 
sions in those glittering saloons, where lurk the 
gambler and her whose house is the way to hell. 
Into such a vortex, American fathers and mothers 
are every year sending their sons bound by no re- 
ligious restraint. Need we wonder at the too 
common result? 





NORTE. 


BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


Ir there’s aught upon earth that foreshadows a heaven, 
And grants us a gleam of that land in the ekies, 

*Tis when pillowed on fond, faithful bosom ’tis given, 
To live in the lustre that dims not nor dies, 

But bravely burns ever in love kindled eyes— 

Eyes like thine, angel Anna--pure, proud, peerless Anna— 
The maid of a million--“ Estrella del Norté!”’ 


How blue, how beguiling, bright blonde of the North! 

We could gaze to the last on a light so alluring. 

Oh! vainly with words may we value their worth ; 

Words were haze o’er their halo, that lustre obscuring. 

Who could look and not languish, with love deep and 
during ? 

Not I, angel Anna—pure, proud, peerless Anna— 

The maid of a million—“ Estrella del Norté.” 


Yet pine we in vain; for thy heart never sighed 

At our sooing—why should it be sad at our sorrow 4 

And that heart for whose happiness we would have died 

Is fondly another’s—whose beauteous bride 

Thou shalt be ere the summer sun shines on the morrow. 
Another's, fair Anna—pure, proud, peerless Anna— 

The maid of a million—“ Estrella del Norié.”’ 
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Ts it vain to avow that our worship was wild, 

When ‘twas plainly portrayed in our actions and eyes? 
Ah no! that avowal hath bravely beguiled 

Our bosom’s sad beating ;— more mellowed and mild 

Is the memory now of a love that ne’er dies ;— 

Dies not mine, angel Anna— pure, proud, peerless Anna— 
The maid of a million—“ Estrella del Norté”’ 


Thou art gone to a land where the heart warmly glows— 
To a fair tropic land where the noon knows no shadow— 
Where the “ flower of passion” its sweet fragrance throws 
To the sea and the sky—and the “couleur du rose”’ 
Is the hue of the forest, the mountain and meadow. 
Thou art gone, angel Anna—pure, proud, peerless Anna— 


The maid of a million—“ Estrella del Norté:” 


And though nota native to that sunny clime 

O’er whose brilliant blue sky the cold cloud never 
lowers— 

Vet a lovely exotic transplanted in time 

To flourish ’midst flowers that bloom in their prime, 

Aye, fair as the fairest of those tropic flowers 

Art thou, angel Anna—pure, proud, peerless Anna— 

The maid of a million—“ Estrella del Norté.” 
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A NOVELLETTE. 


BY MRS. E F. 


[The following story is rather condensed than translated, from one of Zochokke’s tales. 


been taken with it.] 
CHAPTER I. 


In my young days, I used to hear many odd 
stories of Mr. Marbel. People looked upon him as 
a very eccentric person—in fact, a kind of fool; 
and he used to say he did not wonder at their judg- 
ment, inasmuch as they acted on different principles 
from his, and had different ends in view. Mr. Mar- 
bel was a very rich man, who had made all his 
wealth; for he began with little or nothing, and 
rose from aclerkship to be partner in one of the 
best houses in Hamburg. Several voyages to India 
had also greatly promoted his interests. 

In order to have some one to take care of his 
property during his frequent absences, he married a 
poor orphan girl, who had, in truth, no home. He 
saw her one day as he rode into a country village, 
sitting weeping by the wayside. On asking her 
what was the matter, she replied, ‘‘ My mother is 
dead, and I have nowhere to go.”’ 

‘*Come with me,”’ said he; ‘‘I will take care of 
He took her to the village, and thence sent 
Six months afterward 


you.”” 
her to his own residence. 
he married her. 

‘*He is a fool!”’ said his friends. ‘‘He might 
have chosen among the prettiest and richest maid- 
ens in the country; but he would rather pick up a 
poor dameel from the high road.” 

Mr. Marbel smiled, and repented not of his 
choice; for she was virtuous and affectionate. 

He soon after gave up business, placing his money 
out at interest; for he thought himself rich enough. 
His friends laughed at his folly. ‘‘Scarcely forty- 
five years old,”’ said they, ‘‘ and to retire so soon! 
Now is the time for speculation, when he has 
both means and experience. 

But Mr. Marbel contented himself with observing 
that he was determined to eat the bread he had 
earned, while his teeth remained to him. 

Notwithstanding his wealth, he lived in a small 
house, and in the most simple manner possible; 
dressed very plainly, and kept neither coach nor 
horses; saw no company; in short, a mechanic in 
the town spent as much in living as he. But he 
frequently made costly presents to the common 
people. He would marry young couples, and set 
them up in life at his own expense; he would buy 


” 


the release of peasants’ sons from military service; 

he would pay lawyers for clients who were wholly 

unknowntohim. He was always ready to interest 
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Some liberties, also, have 


himself in the affairs of poor people, and spared 
no expense to do them good. But when persons 
of rank and influence came to borrow of him, he 
had nothing to lend. 

‘‘He is a blockhead!’’ said his friends. ‘‘ He 
might make himself distinguished; the first men at 
court would attach themselves to him. He might be 
elevated to the rank of a nobleman, if he chose.” 

‘*Indeed,’’ would Mr. Marbel reply, ‘‘I am 
poorer than youthink. I have need of every penny 
of my money.”’ 

‘*How can that be? Is not your yearly income 
at least thirty thousand guilders?”’ 

‘*Granted; but I require two thousand for my 
own expenses, and the rest belongs to those who 


have need of it. God has made me the steward of 


his poor!’’ 

In one and the same year, Mr. Marbel lost his 
excellent wife and two lovely children. He was 
again alone, and his friends endeavoured to console 
him; but he repelled their consolations. 

‘*My wife and children yet live,’’ said he, ‘‘in a 
better world, where I hope soon to join them. It 
were selfish in me to be in despair, because they 
are happy. Rather let me prepare myself to par- 
take of their happiness.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Notwithstanding, Mr. Marbel felt his loss se- 
verely, so that home was now a desert to him. By 
advice, he travelled for his health; and change of 
scene improved his spirits. He visited all the pro- 
vinces of his native land, and on his return, the 
country around the capital, as well as all the places 
of popular amusement. 

One day he was walking in one of the public 
gardens, which was full of people, as it was the 
Their gaiety was ere long 
interrupted by a thunderstorm; the people on its 
approach ran in every direction for shelter. Mr. 
Marbel did not much regard the blustering wind, 
and walked on very much at his leisure, while the 


afternoon of a holiday. 


broad alley was almost deserted, and clouds of 


dust were whirling all around him. Just then, 
the young princess Amelia came out of a grove 
on the left; she was attended by two chamber- 
lains, and behind her walked a couple of officers, 
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who had much ado to keep the plumes on their 
caps from being torn off by the wind. Suddenly 
a furious gust come upon them, carried away the 
princess's veil, and lodged it in the top of a high 
fir tree. 

‘*My veil!’ screamed the princess; ‘‘ bring me 
my veil! I must have it; it was my mother’s new 
year’s gift.”’ 

The men held their caps fast on their heads, 
looked at each other and shrugged their shoulders. 

**T will not stir from here till I have my veil!’’ 
cried the princess—her eyes filling with tears. 

The attendants looked in embarrassment to the 
top of the tree, where the veil fluttered in the wind. 
It was at least seventy feet from the ground. They 
protested, one and all, that they could not venture 
to climb the tree. 

Besides Mr. Marbel, there had been another 
spectator to this scene; a ragged beggar boy about 
twelve years old, who now came forward. ‘I 
will get the veil for the lady if she orders me,”’ 
said he, measuring with his eyes the height of 
the fir tree. 

** Fetch it, then—quick!’’ was the cry from all the 
men; and the boy hastened to climb the tree. He 
went from bough to bough with great agility, and 
was soon lost to view among the leaves, till he re- 
appeared on the very top. The wind blew more 
fiercely than ever, and swayed backwards and for- 
wards the slender branch to which the boy was 
clinging. Mr. Marbel shuddered as he looked; the 
officers laughed. The princess clapped her hands 
with joy, when she saw her treasure in his hand; 
but presently cried out—‘‘ Ah! I hope the careless 
fellow will not tear it!”’ 

The boy descended from the tree in safety, and 
brought the veil, which the princess received, and 
then ran to seek shelter from the storm. Her at- 
tendants followed, one of them first throwing a 
few coins to the lad, who picked them up and ex- 
amined them. 

Mr. Marbel had been much interested in the 
boy's open and honest face. He also had his hand 
in his pocket, to reward him for what he had done. 
‘*How much have you got?’’ asked he. 

The boy showed him the coins in his hand, 
which was soiled and bleeding from the rough bark 
of the fir tree. 

** Five ha’pennies,”’ said he. ‘‘ Here then, my 
boy,”’ and he gave him a handful of small coins. 

The lad was astonished at his good fortune. He 
looked; now at the money, now at the giver, and 
asked, ‘‘Is this all for me?”’ 

‘* All. And what do you mean to do with it?”’ 

‘*T hardly know myself. Buy some new clothes 
—live like a lord.”’ 

** Have you a father?”’ 

‘* No; I have had none for two years. My father 
was a soldier, and was killed in the wars; my 
mother is dead now, and | am a little beggar.”’ 

‘* Give me back the money, child.”’ 

** All, sir?”’ 

* Yes, all.”’ 
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The poor boy restored the coins, but a few tears 
chased each other down his sunburnt cheeks. 

**Give me the ha’pennies too, my lad.’’ 

‘*No—they belong to me.”’ 

‘*My boy, you shall have no more need of 
money; you shall beg no more. I will take you 
home with me, and you shall be my son, if you are 
good. Will you go with me?”’ 

**Oh! yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Have you any more money?”’ 

The little fellow produced from his pockets a 
few half pence and a piece of dry bread. Mr. 
Marbel took them, and they went home together. 


CHAPTER III. 


Conrad Eckbert, for that was the boy’s name, 
was clothed simply, but comfortably, and given a 
bed-room and a straw mattrass in the house of his 
protector. This was a great improvement of his 
condition, for he had been used to sleeping in the 
open air, and going frequently the whole day with- 
out food. He was happy, therefore, and proved so 
obedient, diligent, and grateful, that Mr. Marbel 
resolved to give him a good education. He sent 
him to school, where his progress was astonishing; 
for he applied himself earnestly to his studies, 
hoping to please thus his benefactor. 

We need not dwell upon his school days, nor the 
first years of his residence with Mr. Marbel. The 
latter received him at his own table, where, how- 
ever, the fare was as simple as in a peasant’s cot- 
tage. Every week Conrad received half a dollar; 
not to be spent, however, for his own gratification, 
but expended for the benefit of others. His pro- 
tector exacted this, and on every occasion incul- 
cated the duty of doing good to the poor. 

The day that Conrad was sixteen, Mr. Marbel 
gave him four hundred dollars. ‘‘ We will now 
divide our housekeeping expenses,’’ said he. 
‘* You must clothe yourself and pay your teachers; 
paying me besides a small sum for board and lodg- 
ing every quarter. The rest is your own—manage 
for yourself.’’ 

Every quarter Conrad brought in his reckoning. 
Mr. Marbel observed him closely, and was pleased 
to see that though he was sparing as a miser in his 
own personal expenditures, he was liberal in as- 
sisting others. At the end of the year he had a 
hundred and twenty dollars remaining. This was 
put out at interest, and he received again four 
hundred. 

This went on till the lad was twenty years old. 
Then Mr. Marbel resolved to send him to the uni- 
versity, and gave him money to defray his expenses 
for three years, with a great store of good advice. 
‘After three years are expired,’’ concluded he, 
‘you must earn your own living. I shall give you 
nothing more.”’ 

But he redoubled his sage counsels as the hour 
drew near for Conrad's departure; urging him to 
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the cultivation and practice, day by day, of those 
good principles he had for eight years been en- 
deavouring to plant in his mind. 

‘Once more,”’ said he, ‘‘despise not what is 
insignificant or mean, merely because it is so. 
Does not the snow white lily, or the gorgeous 
tulip, have its root in the dark earth? You see me 
rich and respected. Know you how I rose to this 
elevation? By having learned to sew. ; 

‘*You can scarcely believe it; and yet it was 
thus. I was fourteen years old; could read, write, 
and draw up accounts, and was a poor mechanic's 
son, My father had but little money, and knew 
not what to do for me. I had a playmate and 
friend, named Albrecht, who was as careless as 
myself, as fond of frolic, and as wild in the pur- 
suit of diversion. We spent a great deal of profit- 
less time together, and our mothers complained 
that they could never keep our clothes whole. 

‘**One day we were sitting on a bench in one of 
the public gardens, telling each other what we 
would wish to be in after life. I chose to be a lieu- 
tenant; Albrecht a general. é 

*** You will never be any thing—either of you!’ 
cried a well dressed old gentleman, with a powder- 
ed wig, who stood behind the bench, and had heard 
our childish conversation. 

‘*We started up; and Albrecht asked, ‘ Why do 
you think so, sir?’ 

‘*T he old man answered, ‘I see by your clothes 
you are the children of respectable people, and yet 
you are born to be beggars; or else, would you 
have such holes in your sleeves?’ 

“*He pointed with his cane to each of our elbows. 
I reddened with shame, and Albrecht also. 

‘**Tf there is no one at your house who knows 
how to sew,’ continued our monitor, ‘why do you 
not learn yourselves? Better mend the rents in 
your coats before you talk of becoming lieutenants 
and generals!’ 

‘*We made no reply to the old man. I went 
home not a little mortified. I asked mother to 
teach me how to sew, intending to learn in sport; 
and afterwards when my clothes were torn, I 
mended them on the spot. This habit of careful- 
ness caused me also to keep myself clean. I often 
thought on the words of the old gentleman, and 
drew inferences from them. A few stitches would 
save a coat; a handful of lime repaired the breaches 
of a house; a pailful of water applied in time might 
extinguish a fire; dollars grew out of pennies; tall 
trees out of little seeds. 

** Albrecht did not take the lesson thus to heart. 
We were both recommended to a shopkeeper; he 
tried us both, and gave the place to me—as he said 
afterwards, because he saw that my dress was al- 
ways carefully attended to, while that of Albrecht 
was neglected. 

***He will never make a merchant,’ remarked 
the shopkeeper; and I thought of the old gentleman 
in powdered wig, and the hole in the sleeve. 

**My habit of observing small things led me to ; 
notice many holes, both in my own sleeve and that ° 
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of others. My employer, for instance, had a large 
one; for he was capricious, harsh and despotic, and 
often reproached me unjustly. I at first withstood 
him; but presently I looked at my own elbows, 
and thenceforth I contented myself with doing 
right, even though I had no other reward than a 
good conscience. 

‘*Step by step I bettered my fortune. I became 
an eminent merchant. God's blessing was on all I 
did; but under Him, I owe success to my uniform 
attentions to small matters, and to the fact that I 
was always ready to mend where a stitch was 
wanting. Now, dear Conrad, go to the university; 
study law. But remember the old man in the pow- 
dered wig, and be careful of the least hole in your 
sleeve.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Conrad went to Gottingen, passed through the 
three years of his studies with great credit, and 
received his diploma. Before settling himself for 
life, he resolved to make the tour of Europe. His 
stock of money was indeed small, and he expected 
nothing from Mr. Marbel; but he hit on a method 
of defraying his expenses. He served an appren- 
ticeship to several mechanics in order to learn their 
different trades, thus providing himself with an un- 
failing resource. 

Mr. Marbel had just returned one evening from 
his customary walk, and had entered the house, 
when a youth dressed like a mechanic, his knap- 
sack on his back, presented himself at the door, 
and begged to speak with him. He was the bearer 
of a message from Conrad, who had not been heard 
of for some months. 


Mr. Marbel looked hard at him. ‘‘It is Conrad 


himself!’’ cried he. ‘‘Ha! you are playing at 
comedy. Is this the coming out of our Doctor of 
Laws?”’ 


Conrad smiled, and said, ‘‘I have the doctor in 
my knapsack; he is my journeyman carpenter. I 
have my diploma and letters with me. Now I am 
going to visit strange countries. I come only to 
see you once more, dear father, and ask your 
blessing.”’ 

Mr. Marbel embraced his foster-son, and kept 
him with him a month. At the end of that time, 
Conrad departed on his travels. He went through 
Germany, then across the Alps, through Italy, to 
Rome and Naples. Then by sea to France; la- 
bouring at his trades in Lyons and Paris to obtain 
the means of going further. He remained a year 
in London, and afterwards visited Stockholm and 
Petersburg. Wherever he went, the labour of his 
hands supplied him with the necessaries of life; and 
the evenings and holidays were spent in visiting 
objects of curiosity. 

After four years absence he returned to Germany, 
and stood once more before the house of his foster 
father. According to his request, he had written 
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every three months; but for a long time had re- 
ceived no letters from Mr. Marbel. Was the ex- 
cellent old man no longer living? His heart sunk 


within him when he learned from the neighbours } 


that he had long ago sold that house and left the 
city. He lodged that night at a hotel; and the 
next day, having changed his dress, waited upon 
the old banker, Schmidt, Mr. Marbel’s most inti- 
mate friend. 

The banker received him with joy. ‘‘ Praised 
be Heaven,’ he cried, ‘‘that I see you once more. 
Our good friend, as you know, is gone to India. 
He has left with me two hundred louisd’ ors, to be 
delivered to you on your return.”’ 

‘*Gone to India!’’ repeated Conrad; and the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

“‘Did you not know that? They gave him no 
peace here; the prince was determined to make a 
noble of him. His rejection of the royal favour 
was construed into disrespect, and he had enemies 
enough to represent him as a revolutionist. He 
found it necessary to leave the country, and a 
speculation in India was a convenient excuse. It 
is now eighteen months since his departure.”’ 

The young man was astonished, and declared 
that if he knew where to find his benefactor, he 
would immediately follow him. The banker op- 
posed this resolution, and represented that his old 
friend would be better pleased if his protégé should 
pursue his plan, which was that he should einbrace 
the profession of the law. 

One day, after a few weeks had passed, the 
banker came into Conrad's room with a newspaper 
in his hand. ‘‘I have found a capital situation for 
you,’’ said he. ‘‘Mr. Wallenroth has advertised 
for an agent to look after his estate in the country. 
Seven hundred guilders salary, and no expenses for 
living, wood, light. What say you? Have youa 
mind to apply?’ 

Conrad assented. 

‘*Come with me, then, my lad. Let me dispose 
of you in your father’s stead. Wallenroth is a 
special friend of mine. ’Tis the very place to suit 
you.” 

They repaired together to the house of Mr. Wal- 
lenroth. He was an elderly gentleman, of very 
prepossessing countenance. 

‘‘T have not, indeed,’’ he said to Conrad, “‘ the 
honour of your acquaintance; but my friend Schmidt 
answers for you. You, and no other, shall have 
the place. But I will explain my views. I find it 
necessary to be absent on political business at 
Paris, probably for some years. I wish you to 
take charge of my estates at Altech; to be not 
merely my agent, but to fill the very place I should 

occupy. The steward will be subordinate to you. 
You must not only receive my rents, but employ 
your energies to better the condition of my tenants, 
and to improve them—for they are a rough and ig- 
norant set. I have been able to do little among 
them, as the estate has only been mine for about a 
year. I give you carte blanche for every thing; in 
short, you must exercise all the rights that belong 
VOL. XXVI1I.—20 
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to me. The moneys may be sent every year to 

’ my friend Schmidt, who will transmit them to me.”’ 
Conrad would fain have declined an undertaking 

of so much responsibility, on account of his igno- 

rance of the management of country estates; but 
Mr. Wallenroth would take no refusal, and even 

offered to double the salary rather than lose his ser- 

$ vices. ‘To the question, how he could justify such 

} 

; 

; 





boundless confidence, he replied by pointing to the 
banker. 

All was then arranged to the satisfaction of both 
parties, when Mr. Wallenroth added another con- 
dition. 

“‘You have authority,’’ said he, ‘‘over all who 
are near you, with one exception; a lady named 
Walter, the widow of a priest, and quite destitute, 
to whom I allow a moderate pension, and a home 
under my roof. Madame Walter will reside in the 
house with you, and I hope you will find her so- 
ciety agreeable.’’ 

In a few weeks, Mr. Wallenroth went with Con- 
rad to Altech, made him acquainted with the de- 
tails of his agency, and ushered him formally upon 
the discharge of its duties. He also presented him 
to Madame Walter. 


CHAPTER V. 


It would prolong this story too much to detail 
the operations of Conrad, or the various improve- 
ments he endeavoured to carry into effect upon the 
estate, and among the tenants, who were rude, but 
honest peasants, grateful for the kindness mani- 
fested towards them. Suffice it to say—his time 
was fully and usefully occupied, and his letters to 


that he found Madame Walter a most agreeable 
inmate. She relieved him of the trouble of house- 
keeping, and enlivened the evenings with pleasant 
conversation. 

After some time she announced to him that she 
expected home from a neighbouring town her 
daughter Josephine. This young lady came in 
due time, and was received with great courtesy 
and respect by Conrad, who thought he had never 
seen so beautiful a creature. 

Ere long, he found his regular course of life 
somewhat ruffled. Josephine was fond of walking 
and riding, and the pleasure of accompanying her 
sometimes caused him to think his more serious 
duties irksome, if they interfered. Then his sleep 
at night was disturbed by dreams of the lovely girl. 
In short, he said to himself—‘‘I cannot live so 
quietly where there is a young lady in the house.”’ 

The young man found these new occupations 
appropriating too large a share of his attention, and 
was dissatisfied. He applied himself to business 
with redoubled diligence. The,daughters of his 
tenants were many of them idle and improvident; 
for their benefit he instituted a school of all kinds 
of work, and insisted particularly that attention 
should be pa‘d to the department of sewing. 
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‘* Where there are rags in a house, there is sure 
to be dirt,’’ said he; and he called to mind the 
counsels of his foster father. Alas! while Conrad 
was pointing out the rents in the garments of the 
poor people, he was unconscious that he had a hole 
in his own sleeve! 

He became aware of this when Josephine and 
her mother left Altech on a visit to the town, and 
the young girl seemed to feel no sorrow at parting 
with him. The four weeks of their absence passed 
as tediously as if they had been four years. Con- 
rad was unhappy; he resolved to observe more 
coldness towards Josephine after her return, and 
formed many sage resolutions; but a sight of her 
smiling, blooming face, as she held out her hand 
to greet him, put them all to flight. The peace 
of the house was once more disturbed by the 
sound of harp and piano, and her gay songs. She 
seemed not to notice the young inan’s embarrass- 
ment; though she would often look at him a long 
time in silence, when he was not observing her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


One morning. while the family were seated at 
breakfast, came in an express messenger from the 
banker Schmidt. Conrad read the letters he 
brought, and turned deadly pale. Without saying 
a word to the ladies, he then dismissed the messen- 
ger, and shut himself up in his chamber, not even 
coming down to dinner. Madame Walter herself 
carried him some food; she forbore to question him 
as to the cause of his disquiet, though her looks 
showed the sincerest sympathy. 

Conrad understood this mute language. 
reached out his hand to her, and said— 

“Thanks, my dear Madam, for your friendship. 
I must leave you to-morrow at daybreak; you will 
have another agent at Altech. I will tell you more 
perhaps this evening.”’ 

‘“* How!" cried the lady, in astonishment—‘“ you 
leave us! And forevert’’ 

**T fear so ”’ 

‘And, in pity, why? Can Mr. Wallenroth 

” 
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**T will tell you more this evening,”’ cried Con- 
rad, overwhelmed with grief. 

The old lady left the chamber weeping. The 
young man remained to consider what he should do; 
at length his resolution was formed. He had a 
friend in the next town, a skilful young advocate, 
whom he regarded as in all respects fit to succeed 
him in the management of the estate; him he de- 
termined to recommend to Mr. Wallenroth. He 
spent the rest of the day in writing down instruc- 
tions how to carry out the plans of improvement 
he had devised, and afterwards packed up his own 
wardrobe. He had nothing less in view than a 
voyage to India. 

The banker had sent him a letter from Mr. Mar- 
bel written to Schmidt from Calcutta. It appeared 
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that the good old man had been unfortunate, his 
affairs having fallen into the utmost disorder from 
the villany of one of his agents. He was unable 
even to fee a lawyer to undertake his business, or 
to pay the expenses of his return to Europe. His 
health was too feeble to permit him to work; and 
in a foreign country, without friends, his condition 
was truly pitiable. He entreated the banker, if 
Conrad Eckbert could be found, to tell him of his 
misfortunes, and that all his hopes rested on him. 
His presence in India would be the greatest of all 
consolations, and especially desirable; but if he 
could not come in person, the banker was directed 
to implore him to send his foster-father a sum of 
money for his present support. 

The letter concluded by soliciting the banker, in 
case Eckbert could neither come nor send money, 
or in case of his absence or death, to forward his 
old friend what might suffice to make his last days 
comfortable. 

Schmidt had accompanied this sad letter by one 
of his own, in which he gave advice to the follow- 
ing purpose:— 

‘*Do not suffer yourself, my dear young sir, to 
be concerned about Mr. Marbel; I will myself, 
from regard to our ancient friendship, do what is 
necessary for him. It is best that you should not 
leave Altech, or risk a voyage to India, where you 
might lose your own life, merely to prolong the 
feeble existence of an already aged man. No—re- 
main; you are bound also to my friend Wallen- 
roth, and must carry out the work you have begun. 
He is at present in Regensburg, whence in a short 
time he will go to Paris; he alone would have the 
right of releasing you from your engagements—for 
you are not a man to forfeit your word. Should 
you think proper to forward any remittance to Mr. 
Marbel, I will send it speedily and safely; in that 
case, write to me without loss of time. To pre- 
vent any misapprehension on the part of Mr. Mar- 
bel, I will tell him I know not of your place of 
residence.”’ 

‘*No! no, Mr. Schmidt,’”’ cried Conrad, with 
quivering lip, while the tears stood in his eyes; 
‘*your kind deceptions will not do for me! I ex- 
pected better counsel, and find I was mistaken in 
you! Iam Marbel’s son, whom he protected and 
educated; I will go to India, to assist my father!" 

He called the steward, informed him of the ne- 
cessity for his immediate departure, and gave him 
his instructions; also telling him that he was going 
at once to Regensburg, to ask his dismissal of Mr. 
Wallenroth. 

When he entered the parlour in the evening, he 
found Madame Walter much dejected. Josephine 
sat in silence by the window. He announced that 
he was going to India. The young girl became 
pale as death, and her hands, that held her knitting 
work, fell down in her lap. Conrad did not observe 
her emotion; he was too intensely absorbed with 
the idea of Mr. Marbel's suffering, which he de- 
scribed touchingly to the old lady. He spoke with 
much scorn of the banker’s advice. 
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**T should be a villain,’’ concluded he, “if I 
could stay here, after this, though I were sure of 
meeting my death on the way.”’ 

‘** Ah! yes,”’ repeated the steward; ‘‘it is indeed 
a melancholy business.” 

‘* Nay,’’ said Madame Walter, while her voice 
faltered, ‘‘it is well that you think thus; but do 
not act too rashly. Wait a few days; reflection 
may point out a better course.’’ And she glanced 
towards her daughter. 

Josephine lifted up her pale face, and collecting 
her strength for the effort, cried, ‘‘ Mother, dear 
mother, do not distress him! He must—he must 
go!—he dare not stay!’’ And she sank down in a 
swoon. 

Her mother shrieked; Conrad raised her in his 
arms; the steward called assistance, and she was 
carried to her chamber. 

In about an hour Madame Walter sent for Coi: 
rad. He obeyed the summons, and as he entered 
the apartment, saw Josephine seated in the arm- 
chair. He took a seat near her in silence, looking 
sorrowfully, however, at her pale countenance. 

“‘T gave you a fright,’’ said she, smiling; ‘‘I am 
sorry, but could not help it. Now I am well.’’ 

Conrad was trembling with emotion. 

‘‘T want to see you,’’ said the young girl, ‘‘as 
long as I can. Mother, bring Mr. Eckbert a glass 
of that old wine; he does not look well; he has 
suffered much. It will strengthen him; for his 
spirit seems stronger than his body.”’ 

The mother went out. Conrad looked at Jo- 
sephine; he had not expected so much feeling from 
her. 

‘You are grieved, then, dear Josephine,’’ he 
asked, at length, ‘‘ that I must leave you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered; ‘‘ you do well to go; you 
could not do otherwise. You follow a sacred duty; 
you cannot meet with harm—God will be with 
you.”’ 

‘*Ah, Josephine! and yet my heart is broken. 
You know not how much I love you!’’ 

‘*'Think upon your unfortunate father!’’ 

‘* Will you remember me in absence, Josephine?”’ 

** Yes, Conrad, and with gratitude.” 

** Gratitude?”’ 

“Ves; for I am better since you came here. 
Take this knowledge with you. We may never 
meet again in this world, but I shall always be 
happier for having known you.”’ 

‘“*You embarrass me, Josephine. Ah! know 
you how dear you are to me? Do you know what 
I suffer in parting from you?”’ 

She averted her face; at the same moment Ma- 
dame Walter came in with the wine. They both 
drank, and Josephine became more cheerful. 

‘*My mother,’’ she said, when the moment of 
parting came, ‘‘you may give Mr. Eckbert a last 
embrace—for me!”’ 

The mother clasped him in her arms, then kneel- 
ing, he stole a kiss from the blushing cheek of her 
daughter; snatched her hand, which she extended 
in adieu, and covered it with kisses, while his face 
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was bathed in tears. Madame Walter sobbed 
aloud; Josephine covered her face, while she mo- 
tioned him to leave them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next morning, as Conrad drove away, a 
crowd of the tenants followed the carriage with 
tears and lamentations; for he was much beloved 
by them all. He leaned back in the seat and aban- 
doned himself to sad reflections. How happy had 
been his lot!—how desolate was he now! But his 
benefactor—should he murmur at being called to 
sacrifice all for him. Did not duty call for the sur- 
render of his happiness, his love, his life? 

Ah! said conscience, it is your own fault that you 
go not to India with pleasure, that you leave break- 
ing hearts behind! You have—as Mr. Marbel 
would say—a sad hole in your sleeve. 


He reached the capital, and hastened to the bank-. 


er’s. Schmidt seemed astonished to see him so 
soon, and still more at his resolution of going to 
India. 

‘* Be advised,’’ said he. ‘‘A voyage to India is 
no excursion of pleasure. And who will assure 
you that you will find Mr. Marbel alive? And you 
sacrifice your interests.”’ 

‘*My dear sir, say no more about it—I heve no 
choice. Duty points out my path. I ask only 
letters of exchange for the funds I shall place in 
your hands. If you will add something, so much 
the better; and I will repay you with interest when 
I return, if I have to turn mechanic again for it.” 

‘Well, Mr. Eckbert, if you are determined 





‘**Say no more. To-morrow I goto Regensburg, 
to ask my dismissal of Mr. Wallenroth. If you 
are truly my friend, give me a letter to him. I 
know your opinion has much weight.’’ 

The banker was silent some time, and seemed 
much affected. At length he embraced Conrad. 

‘*T envy Mr. Marbel,’’ he cried, ‘‘so loyal and 
affectionate a son. Come, you shall have the bills 
of exchange, and that Mr. Wallenroth may inter- 
pose no difficulty, I will myself accompany you to 
Regensburg.” 

The impatience of Conrad to depart met with 
severe checks from the banker’s delay—on.account 
of business, as he said. It was six days before he 
could persuade him to set out. He wrote, how- 
ever, at once to Mr. Wallenroth. 

At length they left the capital, travelling with 
post horses; but the young man was doomed to 
another trial of patience from the slowness with 
which the banker found it necessary to travel. 
The hours of rest claimed by him were spent by 
Conrad writing in his journal, or to Madame 
Walter. 

They arrived at Regensburg. Mr. Wallenroth 
was not to be seen the first day; which occasioned 
Conrad not a little uneasiness, especially as he was 
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certain the banker had been received. Nor did he 
like the banker’s extreme cheerfulness when he 
returned in the evening to their hotel. 

The next day Wallenroth invited them to dinner. 
The young man resolved to bring matters to a 
speedy issue—for he was determined, should his 
principal refuse to release him from the agency, to 
depart that night without waiting for dismissal. 

The host received them with great cordiality, and 
Conrad lost not a moment in explaining the object 
of his visit, dwelling with great earnestness on the 
reasons that impelled him to give up his agency. 
He also spoke of what he had done at Altech. 

‘** You have done every thing,’’ said M. de Wal- 
lenroth, ‘‘that I could have wished, with only one 
exception. You have made Madame Walter very 
unhappy.”’ 

“1?” repeated the young man, colouring. 

‘*T received a letter from her the day before yes- 
terday. She tells me you are much beloved by all 
the people, who mourn your loss. She has a young 
and lovely daughter, whose health has failed since 
your departure.”’ 

** Josephine?’’ 

‘Yes. Both mother and daughter are noble- 
minded enough to approve of your plan of going to 
India. But Madame Walter trembles for the life 
of the dear girl, who is in real danger.”’ 

Conrad grew pale. 

M. de Wallenroth showed him the letter; he 
read it, then sank on a chair, covered his face with 
his hands, and sobbed audibly. 

‘*T can sympathize with you,’’ said Wallenroth, 
kindly, ‘‘for I know Josephine; she is an admirable 
girl. You love her?’’ 

** Better than life!’’ faltered the young man. 

‘Then be at ease on her account. Her welfare 
is too dear to me, than that I should lose a moment 
in giving her consolation. I wrote in reply—‘ Mr. 
Eckbert is not going to India; he will soon return 
to Altech.’ My letter is by this time in Madaine 
Walter's hands.”’ 

** You have done well,’’ said Conrad. 

“Then you will not go to India?”’ 

‘* You have done well, Mr. Wallenroth, to save 
her suffering for a few days, even by an innocent 
deception. It is important to gain time; her strength 
will return; she will be saved by your stratagem. 
But I must go to India.”’ 

** Will you make me tell an untruth, Mr. Eck- 
bert?”’ 

‘Shall I,’’ asked Conrad, looking appealingly 
into his face, ‘‘ prove a monster of ingratitude to 
my benefactor?”’ 

** No, no,”’ cried Mr. Wallenroth; ‘‘ but you are 
called upon to choose between his life and that of 
the maiden you love.’’ 

**T have no choice!"’ said Conrad. ‘‘I have only 
to listen to the voice of duty. His life, and hers, 
are in the hands of God—the good or evil act is in 
my power. And could I restore her by committing 
a sin, would she not hate me for my criminal weak- 
ness?”’ 


— 


‘*T wrote to them,”’ pursued M. de Wallenroth, 
‘that the necessity of your departure existed no 
longer—nor does it. I prophesy that you will not 
go to India.”’ 

‘*How? Is Mr. Marbel dead? Or have you in- 
telligence that he is on his way home? I beseech 
you, sir, relieve my suspense. I am already 
wretched enough.”’ 

‘* You have no reason to be so,”’ answered Mr. 
Wallenroth. ‘‘ Listen to me. You are the owner 
of Altech. Mr. Marbel sold me the estate—but 
only for you, and charged me not to inform you till 
you had been a year in possession. Mr. Schmidt 
is the executor of his will. I will deliver you the 
writings presently.’ 

Conrad was astonished—he knew not what to 
say. At last, raising his tearful eyes to heaven— 
** My good Marbel!”’ he cried; ‘‘ always thoughtful 
for others!—now he is no longer poor. If it be truly 
so, Mr. Wallenroth, I have to beg a favour of you 
and Mr. Schmidt. It is to lend me thirty or forty 
thousand guilders, to be secured by a mortgage on 
the estate at Altech. I want the money immedi- 
ately, in bills of exchange.”’ 

‘* First let me deliver the deeds into your hands,”’ 
said Mr. Wallenroth, and left the room, accompa- 
nied by the banker. 

He returned with the papers, which Conrad look- 
ed over, and seemed much affected on seeing the 
signature of his foster-father. But he staried with 
surprise at the date—the document was dated two 
days ago, at Regensburg! He pointed this out to 
Mr. Wallenroth. 

‘* The deed is spurious!’’ cried he. 

‘* Perfectly good and legal, I assure you, my dear 
sir.”” 


’ 


‘*It is dated the day before yesterday!”’ 

** Very good.”’ 

‘*Who has counterfeited Mr. 
writing?’’ 

‘*Who but himself! 
hand.”’ 

‘*How could he write this? Has he returned 
from India?”’ 

‘No, Mr. Eckbert, he has not returned——for he 
has never been to India!’’ 

The door opened, and the banker led forward a 
venerable figure, which Conrad instantly recog- 
nized. Mr. Marbel opened his arms and clasped 
the young man to his breast. 

** My son!”’ he cried, ‘‘ you are all Ihoped. May 
God in Heaven bless you!”’ 


Marbel’s hand- 


You ought to know his 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The surprise and delight of Conrad, and the joy 
of his foster-f uher, may easily be conceived. The 
evening was devoted to explanations. Mr. Marbel 
related in detail the occurrences of the last two 
years; how he had been persecuted by royal favour; 
how his refusal of the proffered honours had sub- 
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jected him to suspicion; how he had been misre- 
presented and calumniated, and finally obliged to 
quit the capital; bow he had retired to a distant 
province, intending to live in seclusion, and how a 
fever had reduced him to the verge of the grave. 
During his illness, he reproached himself for not 
having provided for the fortunes of his adopted son. 

‘*The man who leaves aught to regret in this 
world,’’ said he, ‘‘is not prepared to die; and he 
who is not prepared for death has a sad hole in his 
sleeve.”’ 

Mr. Marbel went on to say that Conrad’s quar- 
terly letters had been his only consolation. On 
him his hopes were now fixed; for of many or- 
phans whom he had educated, none had well re- 
paid his care. Afier Conrad's return, he had 
directed the banker to purchase the estate at Altech, 
and establish the young man there as agent. In 
short, the whole scheme between him, the banker, 
and Mr. Wallenroth, together with the proposed 
voyage to India, was devised for the trial and de- 
velopment of Conrad's principles, and his heart. 
He had nobly borne the trial, and proved himself 
worthy of their confidence. 

Mr. Marbel added an episode concerning his 
love in youth for Madame Walter, before her mar- 
riage, which had been a severe blow to him. This 
unlucky passion had proved, he said, a terrible 
hole in his sleeve; but he had mended it by resig- 
nation, always retaining esteem for Madame Wal- 
ter, to whom he allowed a pension sufficient for 








her support. The union between her daughter 
and his adopted son was just what he desired. 

To make a long story short—in a few days Mr. 
Marbel and Conrad, accompanied by the banker, 
went to Altech. The young man had written 
immediately on finding his benefactor, both to 
Josephine and her mother, informing them of his 
prospects, and making a formal offer of his hand. 
Thus they were expected. 

Madame Walter and Mr. Marbel had not met in 
several years, and had many old scenes and recol- 
lections to talk over. When they came down to 
the present, they discovered that the young people 
had been missing for an hour. They were found 
in the garden, walking arm in arm among the 
flowers. 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr. Marbel, as he saw them, 
‘*both your sleeves have had sad holes—which the 
priest only can mend! But come here and receive 
our blessing.”’ 

In a few days the lovers were married. Mr. 
Marbel then said to Conrad-- 

*“*You may goto Leipzig for your wedding ex- 
cursion, collect some moneys, and transact other 
business for me, for which I will give you written 
instructions. You can be back in fourteen days 
at furthest.”’ 

And truly, in twelve days the whole party was 
reassembled at Altech--Josephine blooming as a 
rose, and the old people, of course, delighted. 





MARY. 


INSCRIBED IN THE ALBUM OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


BY LEWIS J. CI8T. 


Mary !—it is a gentle name, 
And they alone should bear it 
Whose gentle thoughts and kindly deeds 
Proclaim them meet to wear it. 
Mary !-- the first of whom we read 
Is in the sacred word,— 
The blessed virgin, undefiled, 
The mother of our Lord. 


?Twas Mary to the Saviour knelt 
And wash’d his feet with tears, 

A true repentance then she felt 
For sins of other years ;— 

With pity touched, the Saviour said, 
“ Thy sins be all forgiven!” 

And she who knelt a sinner, rose 
Mary—a child of heaven! 


Martha, we learn, remained at home, 
“Troubled with many things,” 
While Mary ran, in haste, to meet 
Her Lord, the King of Kings: 
20* 





And He who truly read each heart, 
Jesus, of her did say— 

“Mary hath chosen that good part 
Which shall not pass away !” 


And when the Lord of Heaven became 
The lowly, crucified, 
Three Marys stood around the cross, 
And wept when Jesus died : 
Twas Mary sought at early dawn 
The tomb from whence he brake, 
And her's the first recorded name 
The risen Saviour spake! 


Then, Mary! let it be your aim 
To keep these still in view; 

And as you bear their gentle name, 
Pus-ess their graces too! 

Be meek and lowly,— pure in heart,— 
Be every sin abhorred ; _ 

Like Mary, “ choose the better part,” 
And early seek the Lord! 
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THE LION’S CRAG. 


A LEGEND FROM THE DEEP DRAWER. 


BY MRS. H. F. LEE, AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS IN LIVING,” “THE HUGUENOTS,” ETC. 


Amone the strong holds of the Carniola moun- 
tains, the ruins of an ancient castle still remain, 
which formerly tempted the curious traveller many 
miles from his path. In winter it is almost inac- 
cessible from the masses of snow and ice which 
block up all avenues to it. And even inthe milder 
seasons the way is impeded by mountain torrents 
and deep ravines. Yet so many strange and mys- 
terious stories are attached to this place, known 
by the name of the Lion's Crag, that even to this 
day travellers are found adventurous enough to 
encounter all obstacles for the sake of viewing this 
wonderful place. 

The following narrative connected with the 
castle among the mountains, has been told with 
variations for many centuries. We have seen 
German, French and ftalian records relating the 
subject, and have taken some pains to clear them 
from the rubbish of superstition which has hitherto 
enveloped the transaction, and give the facts in 
their simple truth. As the circumstances took 
place in the reign of Maximilian, Emperor of Ger- 
many, it carries us back to 1478 or 9. 

We shall make free use of a French version of 
this story——departing from it, however, when we 
think the facts have varied from history. 

Egbert Count Raymond was a man who had 
shared the highest honours an imperial government 
bestows; but early losing a beloved wife, and be- 
coming disgusted with worldly ostentation, he re- 
tired to his castle among the Carniola mountains, 
determining to devote his life to the education and 
happiness of his only child, the little Eva. 

With a highly cultivated taste and a profound 
love for the fine arts, he found no time hang heavy; 
all his recreation and domestic happiness were cen- 
tred in the little being who remained as the last tie 
which bound him to earth. She grew up sur- 
rounded by mountain scenery, as bright and as 
happy as the birds she collected around her, teach- 
ing them by the silvery tones of her voice. 

On one fine morning in May, when the spring 
had come forth in all its beauty, a huntsman’s horn 
was heard resounding from peak to peak, and dying 
in low murmurs among the valleys. 

‘*That sound is not far off,’’ said Raymond. 
**Tt is a petition for aid; I understand it well. They 
are probably sportsmen in perplexity; perhaps they 
are bewildered among the mountains. I will send 
guides to conduct them to the road.”’ 

**It may be, father,’’ said Eva, ‘‘ that there is 
distress amongst ther. I never heard so plaintive 
a sound from our huntsmen’s horns.”’ 
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‘** Thou art right, child,’’ said the count. ‘‘ The 
serfs shall go with such relief as may be necessary, 
with orders to conduct them to the castle should 
they require aid.”’ 

But a few hours had passed before the messen- 
gers returned, bringing a chevalier on a litter, fol- 
lowed by several of his attendants. His gun had 
suddenly burst and severely wounded him. 

The chevalier was announced as Count Von 
Schomberg, and Raymond at once understood his 
high rank at court. Many weeks passed before he 
was able to move with freedom, and during that 
time he was entertained by the inhabitants of the 
castle with the utmost hospitality. As his know- 
ledge in music was highly cultivated, Eva became 
his pupil. 

Hitherto, her intercourse had been confined to 
the circle around her. It is not surprising that she 
found a new world opening to her senses, in the 
accomplishments and fascinations of the stranger, 
a being so unlike all she had seen before. He pos- 
sessed the refinement and the tenderness which she 
honoured in her father, but then he was so much 
younger, so much more animated, and there was 
such melody in his voice, and such execution in his 
fingers! Her harp had never spoken before, and 
now, alas! poor child! it spoke to her heart. 

Strange that her father did not observe the 
tremulation of her voice, her eyes cast down, and 
the long eye-lashes resting on her cheek, in the 
presence of the chevalier! But fathers forget that 
the period of childhood passes rapidly—as if the 
woman with her vivid imagination and soul of sen- 
sibility could be still held in leading strings. But 
if the father did not perceive this change in Eva, 
Count Schomberg did, and at once attributed it to 
admiration for himself. His healih recovered very 
slowly—at least, so he said, though there was no 
outward appearance of indisposition. At length, 
no excuse remained, and the time arrived when he 
must quit the abode so full of trusting hospitality. 

His leave-taking with the count was full of 
gratitude and high respect; perhaps there was a 
little exaggeration in his language when he pro- 
tested that his life henceforth was at the service of 
Egbert Count Raymond—but it was in the style of 
the gay courtiers of Vienna, and as such was re- 
ceived. 

With Eva it was otherwise. Strange that acrea- 
ture so gentle and timid could give a private assign- 
ation, could listen to the count when he promised 
to return in a few weeks and claim her from her 
father as his beloved and honoured wife. But Eva 
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was in love, and Margaretta, her favourite waiting 
maid, was in love also, and together they had con- 
sented to assignations, and fully believed all their 
lovers told them. But Margaretta was by far the 
most fortunate; for Frederic was never absent and 
never compelled to leave her for the court of the 
emperor. 

Months passed away, and Schomberg did not 
return; he did not even write—this was surely most 
strange. Even the count expressed his surprise, 
and said— 

‘‘T am disappointed; but I know too well the 
busy life of the court to be severe on our former 
I rejoice that we were able to assist him 
We shall probably 


gue st. 
when wounded; and so it ends. 
see him no more.”’ 

But Eva seemed to possess none of this philoso- 
phy. By degrees the rose on her cheek turned 
pale, and her lips assumed an ashy whiteness. 
One day her father entered her room and found 
her shedding bitter tears. She complained of in- 
disposition, and for a time he was silent; but by 
degrees his eyes opened to a part of the truth. 

** My dear child,”’ said he, one day, drawing her 
towards him, ‘‘ what has become of thy gay spirits? 
Dost thou regret the absence of the young chevalier 
who has sung to thy harp? Nay, speak treely, my 
child; thou hast no severe censor in thy father. 
Perhaps I am more in fault than thou art; I might 
have foreseen that thy fancy would be captivated by 
his accomplishments. Speak truly, my own Eva; 
confide in thy father, thy best friend.” 

‘*Oh that I had ever done so!”’ she exclaimed, 
weeping. ‘‘ But it was so hard to act in oppésition 
to the count’s wishes. He told me to trust to him 
and all would go right, and that you, my dear 
father, would be proud when he returned to claim 
your daughter as his bride.”’ 

A frown passed over the brow of Raymond, as 
he replied-- 

‘*'The rank he holds at court I held, before he 
was born, with the father of Maximilian; and what 
honour,”’ continued he, ‘‘ could the new favourite 
of the emperor confer on the old and cherished 
friend of his father. Hadst thou confided to me thy 
affection, my child, I would not have opposed thy 
union with him—but the honour had been his.’’ 

‘* Ah, father, I see he was right—thou wouldst 
not have consented.”’ 

**T tell thee truly, Eva, that J would,’’ said the 
count. ‘I have not forgotten how I once loved. 
Yes, Eva, had he spoken fair and honourably to 
me, | would have given my consent, and parted 
with my only earthly treasure, for her happiness.’’ 

‘“'Then, dearest father,’’ said Eva, her eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks glowing, as she threw 
herself into his arms, ‘‘I may confess all. He is 
my own, my wedded husband.”’ 

**God of mercy!’’ exclaimed Raymond, ‘‘ what 
does this mean?”’ 

** Nay, father,’’ said Eva, clinging to him, ‘‘do 
not look so sternly upon me. I did wrong to 
consent to his representations. But all was ready; 
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the priest waiting in the chapel, and assuring me 
that there was no disobedience—for my father had 
uttered no prohibition, and that he would give me 
absolution. Alas! I yielded, notwithstanding my 
heart and my conscience told me otherwise. I be- 
came his wife, but I have never known a happy 
day since. Father, dear father, forgive me, or I 
never, never shall forgive myself.”’ 

Raymond answered not a word. It seemed as if 
inward life and thought had departed from him, 
and yet the outward man stood firm. At length, 
in a voice of thunder, he exclaimed— 

**Call Father Ludovico.”’ 

‘*T will,”’ said Eva, trembling; ‘‘ but it was not 
Father Ludovico that married us.’’ 

‘* Who then, wretched girl?’’ said he. 

‘‘It was his own chaplain that always travels 
with him,”’ said Eva. ‘* Oh! father, look not so 
s:ernly on me; kill me not by your anger.”’ 

“Wretched, wretched girl,’’ said the count, 
‘*and thrice wretched father! Away,’’ added he, 
as she knelt to him; ‘‘go kneel to thy God and 
Saviour; there only canst thou find peace.”’ 

‘* Father,”’ said Eva, sterting up, ‘‘1 am a poor, 
timid, feeble child; but lately I sat on your knee, 
and laid my head upon Your bosom, and you blessed 
me. I love you now, as Ididthen. My crime is, 
not that I loved another with a different love, for it 
robbed you of no portion of my affection. But it 
was a crime to unite myself to him privately and 
clandestinely, and without your leave, and deeply 
do I suffer for it. Yet, dearest father, remember 
the love you bore my beloved mother; how deep, 
how constant it has been even to this hour. 
Father,”’ said she, clasping her hapds, and raising, 
her eyes fearlessly, ‘‘even so I love my husband!”’ 

‘“*Eva, my poor Eva,” said he, throwing his 
arms around her—all his angry passions subsiding 
into one gush of tenderness, and the strong, iron- 
bound man, wept like a child. 

‘* You forgive me father?”’ said she. ‘‘Say yes, 
and remove this dreadful load which lies upon my 
conscience.”’ 

‘*T do forgive thee thy transgression to myself,”’ 
said Raymond, solemnly. ‘‘1 promise to love and 
cherish thee with more tenderness than ever 

‘* Now I am happy again,’’ said Eva; ‘‘and I 
shall be too, too happy, when my husband returns 
to claim me—but think not I will ever leave you; 
no, we must not separate. We will pass part of 
the year at Vienna and part here; that is what he 
told me, and you must always be with us. We 
will never separate.”’ 

Day after day passed, and he did not return. 
Raymond was a man of resolution and principle, 
and he strove to bear the sorrow of his heart like a 
Christian. He was fully convinced by inquiry and 
investigation, that Eva had been betrayed by fiend- 
like contrivances; but he still hoped that Schom- 
berg might be compelled to make all the restitution 
now in his power, by an honourable marriage. De 
Raymond had been early%n life a brave warrior, 
and was still a feudal chief. He collected around 
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him his serfs and faithful allies, and giving Eva in 
charge to their care and watchfulness, and to the 
few faithful friends who inhabited the castle, he 
informed his daughter that it was his intention to 
go to Vienna and have an interview with Schom- 
berg, and learn why he so long delayed his return. 
Eva was divided between grief and joy—grief that 
her father. now advanced in years, should have such 
an arduous journey to accomplish in the depth of 
winter, and joy that she should learn what had de- 
tained her husband; and that he would receive from 
her father’s lips parden for their clandestine union. 
Once she tremblingly expressed a desire to go with 
him, but he answered her with a momentary stern- 
ness that checked the expression of her wishes. 

The journey of Count Raymond to Vienna, 
though a long one, was speedily accomplished. 
The castle, inaccessible to strangers in winter, 
had many subterranean passages known to the 
master and two or three of his contidential servants, 
which, by a long winding path, led to the foot of 
the crag. When Count Raymond arrived at Vi- 
enna, he well knew how to gain access to the pa- 
lace by a private way; for he had often used it in 
his intercourse with the predecessor of Maximilian, 
and by this means he was “sure of telling his own 
story befure Schomberg could escape. Deeply as 
he was wounded, he carried less revenge than sor- 
row in his heart—for he knew that Eva’s happiness 
was bound up in the safety of her betrayer's. He 
even began to persuade himself that so much faith 
and beauty as she possessed could not fail to have 
made due impression on his heart, and that he 
might joyfully accept the way opened to him of 
making reparation. There are certain perceptions 
of the mind, however, that we cannot elude; and 
the conviction that Schomberg was a villain was 
written on his heart. It was in this frame of mind 
that he arrived at the palace of Maximilian, the 
son of his former sovereign and friend, and sought 
the secret entrance by which he might gain access 
to the emperor. 

Maximilian was sitting in the midst of his family, 
with his consort, Mary of Burgundy, heiress of 
Charles the Bold, by his side, and at his feet his 
beautiful niece, who had been early adopted as his 
daughter. 

The weathetywas cold and tempestuous; the 
wintry blast howled around the palace with as little 
ceremony as if it had been encircling the lowliest 
cottage. 

“‘It is'a terrible night, father,’’ said the young 
girl, resting her soft white hand on the emperor's 
ermine robe which covered his knee. 

““Thou dust not feel the storm, Emilda?’’ said 
he, taking the liule hand in his. 

‘** Oh, no,” replied the young girl, ‘‘ not for my- 
self; but it is beating on many a defenceless head.”’ 

At that moment an attendant entered, and said, 
with agitation— 

‘*A man, my lord, of noble port, has gained 
admittance to the palace, and beseeches an audi- 
ence.”” 
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‘** This is an unheard of liberty,’’ said the em- 


peror. 

A loud noise was heard at the door, and a stran- 
ger rushed forward. Maximilian placed his hand 
on his sword. The intruder sank on one knee, and, 
in an imploring voice, exclaimed— 

‘* Justice! my lord the emperor; I come to peti- 
tion justice.”’ 

**Tell me your name,”’ said Maximilian, ‘‘and 
the meaning of this bold intrusion.”’ 

‘*My name, sire,”’ caid the stranger, rising, ‘‘is 
easily told. It is De Raymond, and has descended 
through a long line of ancestors without shame or 
reproach.”’ 

‘*De Raymond!”’ exclaimed Maximilian; ‘‘I re- 
member it well. ‘Thy father was my father’s 
friend.”’ 

‘*Nay, my lord; please to regard these hoary 
locks, and behold in me the friend of thy father.” 

** Count de Raymond—I have heard him mention 
thee;’’ said Maximilian, ‘‘ nor will I forget the ser- 
vices thou hast rendered him. But I would fain 
ask what has brought thee from thy castle among 
the mountains. And yet I will not trouble thee to 
answer. It is an inclement season; the bravest 
men may yield to stern necessity. In times like 
these, even wolves forsake their lairs and prowl for 
food. Thy wants shall be nobly supplied. I thank 
thee that thou hast preferred thy claim in person.” 

‘* My lord,’’ said De Raymond, proudly, ‘‘ thou 
hast indeed mistaken my errand. Think not that 
in my castle we suffer hunger or cold. It is justice 
that I claim—redress for the deepest injuries.”’ 

‘« Speak freely,” said Maximilian. 

**T had one daughter,”’ said the count, ‘‘ beautiful 
as she who sits at thy feet. She has been stolen 
from me. Well may the wolf forsake its lair when 
robbed of its young. Justice! justice!’’ 

** Thou shalt have it,’’ said the emperor, ‘‘ were 
the offender mine only son.”’ 

‘*He is near thee and about thee,”’ said Count 
Raymond. ‘‘ Behold him in thy prime minister, 
Schomberg!”’ 

A shriek from the young girl interrupted this 
strange interview. 

‘** Believe him not,’’ said she, wildly; ‘it is all 
untrue.”’ 

The empress arose. 

‘‘Go with me, my child,’’ and they left the 
apartment. 

Maximilian’s agitation now equalled the stran- 
ger's. 

**Count Raymond,”’ said he, ‘‘ you must prove 
what you have asserted, or die the death of a tra- 
ducer.”’ 

‘*T will prove it all; but when I have proved it, 
I demand justice.”’ 

‘*What justice?”’ replied Maximilian. 

‘He has deceived my daughter by a false mar- 
riage; he has won her affections;—she is drooping, 
dying, under his desertion. I demand that a true 
marriage shall be solemnized in presence of your- 
self and your nobles.’’ 
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THE LION’S CRAG. 


‘“*'This is unheard of audacity,’’ said Maximilian, 
his brow kindling with anger. ‘‘God forbid that 
he should have been guilty of such turpitude to the 
lowest serf in my empire; nor do I believe it—some 
imposition has been practised. But you cannot 
have come here without knowing that Schomberg 
is already married?”’ 

** Married?”’ hoarsely articulated Raymond. 

‘*Yes, married; and to my niece, who has just 
left the room.’’ 

‘** This, then, is madness to me, and death to my 
poor Eva,’”’ exclaimed the count, striking his hand 
upon his forehead. 

His eyes, which before had seemed like dull fur- 
naces, concealing a hidden fire, were now ignited; 
rays flashed from them,—and turning wildly from 
the emperor, he rushed from his presence. 

Maximilian called loudly and fiercely for his at- 
tendants. 

** Secure that madman,”’ said he. 

They hastened after him. 

At the very gate of the palace, a carriage had 
just drawn up, and Count Schomberg, full of gaiety, 
sprang from it. Numerous servants and courtiers 
attended him. The brilliant star on his breast glit- 
tered in the light of the lamps. Suddenly his 
countenance turned pale and ghastly—for Raymond 
stood before him. 

‘*Thou knowest me; thou rememberest me,’ 
said Raymond. ‘‘Eva sends thee this,’’ and he 
plunged his dagger into his heart; and with one 
spring cleared the astonished group, and was lost 
in the darkness and storm. 

Meanwhile, Schomberg was conveyed to one of 
the halls of the palace, and every means used for 
his reanimation, but the blow was deep and sure— 
his lips were sealed for ever in this world, and his 
glazed eyes and pallid cheek seemed to express the 
last agony ef a convict’s death. 

But how could those who had seen him under 
life’s fairest aspects, believe the horrid tale of guilt? 
His wife, his young wife, was spared the agony of 
such a conviction. Maximilian, too, believed that 
a lunatic had found his way to his presence. All 
inquiries confirmed it. He had entered by a secret 
passage to which guards were never stationed—all 
bespoke it the cunning of insanity. Schomberg 
How different are the 
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was wept and honoured. 
judgments of men from His who seeth the heart, 
and yet to that Being the criminal had gone to ren- 
der his final account. 

Inquiries were immediately set on foot by the 
government, and a hundred golden ducats offered 
to any one who would deliver the murderer of the 
most noble Count Schomberg alive. For several 
days no traces could be discovered of Raymond, 
and hence arose the many mysterious reports which 
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took a supernatural colour. Many actually sup- 
posed him to be some demon of darkness who had 
passed through thick walls into the presence of 
Maximilian, setting at defiance human precaution. 
At length, however, information arrived from the 
proper authorities which threw some light on the 
subject. It was reported that a man had entered a 
distant town and passed the night there at an ordi- 
nary cottage; that he precisely answered the de- 
scription given of the murderer, but as it had not 
reached them, they of course had no suspicion that 
he was a criminal escaping from justice. He left 
the place early in the morning, and took the path 
which led to the mountains. 

On the same evening, a detachment of soldiers 
with their commander arrived at the village, and 
on hearing the above communication, set off on the 
same route as the murderer whom they were pur- 
suing. They traced him many miles; but at length 
they became almost exhausted by the difficulty of 
the way. The road was covered by snow, and 
often but little more than a foot-path wound through 
thick woods. They at length reached a few scat 
tered hamlets on the side of a mountain, and here 
with great difficulty procured guides to the lion’s 
den. The peasants were fully persuaded that the 
castle was inhabited by supernatural beings, and 
resolutely refused to proceed any further than the 
base of the steep mountain of rock on which it 
stood. 

The soldiers, however, were not discouraged, 
but immediately began climbing the only accessible 
path. They were soon arrested by huge walls of 
snow through which it was impossible to penetrate. 
The second night of their attempt was fast ap- 
proaching, and they had no choice but to pass it 
where they were and wait till morning, or return 
the same way they came. This last alternative 
was total disobedience to the orders they had re- 
ceived; and accordingly amidst cold and darkness 
the night came on. ‘They kindled a fire with the 
branches that they could collect, and stretching 
themselves on their blankets, with their knapsacks 
for pillows, hoped to forget their desolate situation 
in quiet sleep. They were soon disturbed by the 
roaring of wild beasts, who were only kept at a 
distance by the light of the fire. They saw them 
perched on the crags above, ready to spring on 
their prey. By firing upon them they succeeded 
in intimidating the ferocious animals. When day- 
light came, they disappeared like spirits of dark- 
ness, 

Again the weary and half-famished soldiers be- 
gan anew their attempts, but they soon perceived 
the impossibility of succeeding, and were compelled 
to return to the village. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME PASSAGES IN 


BY MI8S JANE 


My great aunt was a woman of strong mind and 
stronger nerves. She was, in truth, a great woman 
—both body and spirit being on a grand scale. 
And it was long her favourite boast, that she had a 
” Yet that 
the rock was capable of being softened, may be 
inferred from the fact of her having been twice led 
to the hymeneal altar. She had had great personal 
loveliness; but at the period of my earliest recol- 
lections, she might have passed for the twin sister 
of Daniel Lambert, of monstrous memory, or for 
one of the infant brood of Gog and Magog, whose 
effigies so long adorned the church of St. Dunstan, 
in the far-famed city of London. 

My great aunt loved talking; but she had not 
passed on the journey of life without using her eyes 
and ears as well as her tongue, so that, in the course 
of fifty or sixty years, she had collected an amazing 
fund of anecdote, which, together with her known 
skill in compounding pies, cakes, jellies and sweet- 
meats, made the stated visits of the children of the 
family a jubilee to which they looked forward with 
unmixed delight. I was always a dear lover of 
stories, and I can well remember the greedy atten- 
tion with which I hung upon her words while 
seated in the little high-backed straw chair at her 
feet,—the wide tile-lined chimney sending up its 
volumes of sparkling flame, illuminating the small, 
curiously papered room, and throwing the shadows 
of the heavy old-fashioned mahogany furniture in 
grotesque figures on the wall. : 

Sometimes her legends recofded the loves and 
deeds of my ancestors; the fair smirking dames, in 
stomachers and point lace; and the venerable look- 
ing gentlemen, whose gold embroidery and huge 
wigs, adorned with flowing masses of snow-white 
curls, denoted the high stations they had filled 
before the glory of royalty had departed from the 
land. ‘Their portraits hung in heavy carved frames 
round the apartment, while the space over the 
ample mantel-piece was filled by some half dozen, 
more than half raked; white-haired little children, 
my aunts and uncles, who were distinguishable 
from each other only by the choice of their pets 
and playthings; and to attain this desirable end, 
the painter had nearly exhausted the beauties of 
the animal and vegetable creation. 

My great aunt, as I have already mentioned, had 
been twice married. Her first estab ishment had 
been the provident care of her friends, who were 
scrupulous in their selection of wealth, birth and 
Sut when the hand of 
death had broken the fetters which had been im- 
posed on her youth, and set her once more free, she 
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THE LIFE OF MY GREAT AUNT. 
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exercised the privilege of her recovered liberty by 
choosing for herself the exact counterpart of him 
whom she had duly mourned in all the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance of woe.”’ 

Captain R was a handsome, frank, fearless 
soldier of fortune, who was only too happy to be 
permitted to lay his freshly gathered laurels at her 
feet, and to learn the duty of submitting to a new 
commander. 

The woman who believes she has condescended 
in the choice of a helpmate, seldom fails to indem- 
nify herself for any loss of consequence which she 
may have sustained. In this particular, my great 
aunt did not deviate from the wise customs of her 
In short, they were a notoriously happy 
couple; for, in process of time, my great aunt im- 
bibed the political opinions of her husband, and 
thus was removed the sole temptation to rebellion 
which had ever caused domestic dissension in their 
household. Finally, she deserted entirely from the 
tory ranks, and ever after kept up a sort of running 
fire of small shot against her ancient allies. ‘To do 
her justice, she never harboured malice on a large 
scale—her faults being among the few small things 
in her composition. But it was ever one of my 
sins in her estimation, that my progenitors had 
well learned and always remembered the insepa- 
rable lesson to ‘‘fear God and honour the king;”’ 
and many and earnest were her endeavours that the 
scions of the stock should be nurtured at the fresh 
well-springs of patriotism. 

When sometimes wearied of often repeated tales 
of rapine and murder, and shrinking from the ex- 
aggerated details of the evils and cruelties insepa- 
rably attendant on intestine war, it was my practice, 
by sly intimation or artfully expressed opposition to 
some particular opinion, to lead the good lady to 
the discussion of themes more congenial to my 
age and taste. And it was amusing to see the 
eagerness with which she would fall into the snare, 
and the avidity with which she would pursue the 
topics to which I had drawn her attention. 

My great aunt had been educated in all the easy 
faith of ignorance and credulity. But in her, su- 
perstition was not weakness; she held its belief 
without admitting its fears. It was the seed which, 
implanted in early life, had taken root in a strong 
and tenacious soil; and though shooting forth into 
thorns and thistles, still the plants were hardy and 
vigorous, and could never be eradicated. Few 
events occurred, in the even tenor of her ways, 
which had not been foretold by some prognostics; 
and every object in nature was made instrumental 
as signs and tokens of her minor prophecies. 
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Purses and coffins were indicated by sparks from 
the fire; funeral processions and wedding festivities 
might be spied in the bottom of her teacup; the 
noisy master of the poultry yard advised her of a 
coming guest; and the falling of her scissors ascer- 
tained that the expected visitor was also a stranger. 
But chiefly she was wont to dwell with thrilling 
interest on those well attested tales on which she 
grounded her implicit confidence in the reappear- 
ance of departed spirits. On this long contested 
point her faith was undoubting and unshaken; and 
many a blanched cheek and quivering lip has ad- 
monished her to break the thread of her,narrative 
in compassion to her little auditory. The strange 
mysterious awe which bewildered and affrighted, 
yet had invisible charms for me, and I usually 
seized the earliest opportunity to induce her to re- 
sume the discourse. 

The feverish excitement of my mind, under this 
powerful stimulus of the imagination, might have 
been productive of the most pernicious conse- 
quences to my character and happiness through 
life, had it not been fortunately counteracted by the 
judicious management and watchful care which I 
met with at home. Yet I long felt its baneful 
effects on my senses, and my heart often quailed 
under its influence. Reason must struggle hard 
for the victory when her opponents have twined 
themselves with our earliest prejudices. 

Among the various recitals which ‘‘ froze my 
young blood,” and yet, by a species of magic, kept 
me spell-bound, as if touched by the rod of the 
enchantress, was one which, relating to herself, 
and the facts, not resting on tradition or report, but 
vouched for on the credit of her own unimpeached 
veracity, made an impression not to be obliterated 
from my memory by succeeding years, or the va- 
rious changes of a not uneventful life. ~ 

My great aunt, with all her well- merited influ- 
ence over the actions of her second husband, had 
never been able to _redace his opinions to the same 
subordination, though the severity of her discipline 
made it advisable to conceal the rebellious principle 
under the semblance of obedience. Yet she often 
suspected the pious fraud; and, ever and anon, by 
way of exercise, would encourage him to try his 
strength in the debate. 

One evening, the harvest moon was in its love- 
liest splendour, and threw iis long lines of silvery 
radiance on the placid waters of the beautiful bay, 
on which their residence was situated. The sweet 
summer breeze wafted on its gentle wing the fra- 
grance of unnumbered flowers, and the bugy hum 
of the crowded city, which lay behind them, had 
died away till its faint murmurs scarce reached 
the ear. The holy calm, which the repose of na- 
ture breathed around, might have produced in the 
least romantic of human hearts, elevated thoughts 
and devout meditations;—those of my great aunt 
and uncle were touched with unusual tenderness. 
On the morrow they were to part for an indefinite 
period. Hope cheered them with the prospect of a 
speedy reunion; but to those who truly love, even 
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a short separation is painful, and often gives birth 
to serious, if not solemn meditations, and vague 
apprehensions of future evil. My great aunt’s firm 
soul shrank not, though at that very moment her 
awakened spirit saw, with prescient eye, beyond 
the dark curtain of futurity, and was sadly conscious 
of the impending ill. The mysterious intimation 
was evidenced by the resistless impulse to require 
a solemn promise from her beloved companion, that 
should they never meet on earth again, the departed 
spirit should return to its former haunts, and ap- 
pear visibly to the survivor. Such compacts, how- 
ever presumptuous they may be, have been often 
entered into. It could not therefore have been the 
singularity of the request that startled him, yet he 
was sensibly agitated. 

But recovering from a transient emotion, of 
which he was a little ashamed, he pledged himself 
to the performance of all that she desired, as far as 
Divine wisdom should permit. The time and 
place were precisely specified; even the interval 
that should be allowed to elapse after the dissolu- 
tion of the ties which bind the immortal and imma- 
terial soul to its corporeal partner, was clearly 
stated. And then the whole transaction was dis- 
missed from the mind of the sceptic as a weakness 
to which a wise man and a brave soldier should 
hardly have submitted. 

He left home the next morning, high in health, 
in the vigour of manhood, buoyant with cheerful 
animation, and a constitutional gaiety which saw 
nothing in the long vista of coming years but 
honours, prosperity and happiness. A few short 
days afterwards he lay on the bed of death. A 
violent fever, the consequence of over exertion on 
a hunting party, put a speedy termination to his 
existence. 

My great aunt bore the intelligence of this ca- 
lamity with the heroic fortitude which had marked 
every event of her life; and her grief was, perhaps, 
softened by a secret exultation in the verification of 
her prediction. Be that as it may, the thought 
which chiefly occupied her was the promised 
visitation, to which she looked forward with cer- 
tainty. Her spirit was elevated by constant antici- 
pations of the revelations of the unseen world, for 
which she had so long thirsted, and which were 
now on the point of being disclosed. 

In this frame of mind, she received the condo- 
lences of her friends and relatives with an air of 
coldness and pre-occupation that surprised and dis- 
concerted them, and rendered wholly superfluous 
the moral apothegms and threadbare consolations 
which had been brought forth and prepared for the 
occasion. All theenergy of her spirit, all her natu- 
ral activity and promptitude of action, were put 
into requisition to hasten the preparations for her 
removal into the country at the usual period of the 
winter migration; and after some necessary delay, 
to which she submitted with ill-disguised impa- 
tience, she proceeded to the family seat, attended 
only by her personal servants, having peremptorily 
declined all society and companionship. 
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For three successive nights, she repaired at the 
appointed hour to the dark and solitary apartment 
which had been selected as the scene of this singu- 
lar nocturnal interview. With untiring persever- 
ance she prolonged her anxious vigil till the gray 
light of morning dismissed her, restless, excited 
and disappointed, to her sleepless pillow. She 
wandered with disturbed and hasty step from place 
to place during the day; sometimes almost per- 
suaded of the inutility of continuing her nightly 
watch, and then, by a sudden transition of feeling, 
clinging with renewed ardour to a belief which had 
become one of the most cherished articles of her 
creed. One night more, and if again she watched 
in vain, she must, however reluctantly, yield to 
conviction. Again she dismissed her attendants, 
and with renovated hope and invigorated resolution, 
resumed her post. But scarcely had an hour passed 
away, when, suddenly, a dazzling light illuminated 
every part of her chamber; for a second, she was 
blinded by its excessive brilliancy. Her heart beat 
with tumultuous violence; she passed her hand 
over her eyes to clear her vision, and saw, receding 
along the wall, at the extremity of the apartment, a 
figure of colossal dimensions, which was passing 
rapidly onwards. She rushed forward; she stretched 
out her arms to arrest its flight; she would have 
supplicated for its stay, but her voice failed, and 
she sank senseless on the floor. 

The heavy sound of her fal! aroused the domes- 
tics, who in alarm hastened to the spot, and on dis- 
covering her situation, removed her to her own 
chamber, where she was instantly put to bed. The 
fainting fit in which she had been found, was suc- 
ceeded by a lethargic stupor, which rendered 
medical advice necessary. But on the entire re- 
covery of her health, she would give no account of 
the cause which had led to so unusual a.seizure. 
To one person alone, the dearest friend of her de- 
ceased husband, was she at length prevailed on to 
reveal it. In vain did he endeavour to explain the 
supernatural appearance, which she firmly believed 
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herself to have witnessed; and after much useless 
discussion, the argument was closed on her side by 
a positive prohibition of the subject for ever after. 

But as this gentleman was a person little disposed 
to admit with blind credulity the existence of facts, 
against which the testimony of his reason revolted, 
he made a most minute investigation into every cir- 
cumstance that might be, however remotely, con- 
nected with the event or tend to the elucidation of 
the mystery. 

After the most indefatigable inquiry, he succeed- 
ed so far as to ascertain, that on the night above- 
mentioned, two of the slaves had agreed to make 
a secret visit to a neighbouring plantation, and in 
order to escape detection, they had taken a circuit- 
ous route which lay near the back part of the dwell- 
ing house, nearly beneath the windows of the retired 
apartment in which their mistress wae seated in 
silence and darkness. The night was murky and 
obscure, and they had provided themselves with 
large flaming torches, of a bituminous dry pine, 
which emits a strong, red, glaring light. The 
shutters had been left accidentally unclosed, and 
the flashing of their rustic flambeaux against the 
white wall, occasioned the sudden illumination. 
The colossal figure was naturally enough accounted 
for as the reflection of one of the men, enlarged to 
uncouth and extravagant proportions; and the ex- 
cited imagination of my great aunt was sufficient 
answer for the effect. 

Time rolled on, till the garrulity of ‘‘ narrative 
old age’’ broke through the barriers of jealous re- 
serve which had hitherto guarded the long cherished 
secret. The habit of brooding over it in silence 
had but fixed it more firmly in her belief, and a 
memory become treacherous as to events of every 
day occurrence, treasured with peculiar care and 
maintained with petulant pertinacity every circum- 
stance corroborative of opinions which had gathered 
strength, even from the wreck of intellect, which 
marked the closing years of her life. 
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BY MRS. V. E. HOWARD. 


Comes out into the sunshine, boy, 
The woods are green and gay, 
And I will be a child once more, 

In thy delight to-day. 


How merry from yon old oak bough 
The mock bird trolls his lay ; 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
All nature seems at play. 


We'll seek the field where strawberries 
All ruddy ripening glow; 
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And strip the wild rose branch to make 
A chaplet for thy brow. 


Let us go out, for haunting thoughts 
Of memory make me sad, 

And I would drink from earth, and air 
And sky their influence glad. 


Thou lovest the woods because that they 
Like thee are in life's May, 

And I because they have a spell 
To chase sad thought away. 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


BY MI88 LESLIE. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


SeERLINGHAM averted his face unable to witness 
the effect his disclosure must produce on his coun- 
tryman, on a man whose unqualified friendship he 
would so gladly have secured. At length, after a 
deep sigh he nerved himself to continue the outline 
of his story. 

‘*Believe me, Mr. Manderfield’’—said he—‘‘ be- 
lieve me when I assure you that, at the commence- 
ment of my opposition to the great cause of my 
country’s emancipation, I should have been horror- 
struck at the bare suggestion of my being concerned 
in any act which could be construed into treason 
against the land of my birth. But one thing brought 
on another. There was a combination of circum- 
stances. Gradually, my perceptions of truth and 
right became perverted, and my prejudices in favour 
of England were strengthened by the representa- 
tions of some of the leading men who had come 
over with the British army. I was a frequent 
visitor at the Province House, and too ready a list- 
ener to the conversation at that place. After the 
English were obliged to leave Boston, and the city 
was again left to its patriotic inhabitants, all who 
had distinguished themselves as supporters of the 
enemy were visited with the pains and penalties in- 
curred by their defection. I was a marked man— 
and it istrue that I deserved to be so. Still, in my 
case, suspicion had outrun the truth. I had never 
been so guilty as was supposed. But appearances 
were strongly against me, and I found no means of 
substantiating some real facts which, if made mani- 
fest, would have materially lessened the amount of 
obloquy which was now heaped upon me. I was 
arraigned—condemned—my property confiscated— 
and myself banished from my native country. My 
son-in-law was absent with the army, of which he 
had been a member since the fight of Bunker Hill. 
I was glad to be spared a last interview with him. 
He would have been kind and compassionate—he 
was always so. But I should have felt that, with 
all his forbearance towards the father of his wife, 
he must in his heart have despised me. 

“I embarked in a brig which was going to Eng- 
land as a cartel. My daughter’s carriage conveyed 
me to the wharf, and she and Emma were with me 
to the last moment. The brig lay out in the stream. 
Even now I feel the anguish with which I looked 
at the vessel that was to bear me away for ever from 
all I loved on earth. Even now I see before me 
my daughter and my daughter’s child, just as they 
looked then; and so in my memory have they look- 
ed ever since—dearest, dearest Emma! when I 
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had stepped in desperate agony into the boat, and 
found myself, I know not how, on the deck of the 
vessel, I heard her scream. I had resolved not to 
look back—but I did. They were carrying her 
away to put her into the carriage. Her face was 
still turned towards me—I saw that it was. I shall 
never see it again. The carriage lingered on the 
wharf as long as I could discern it. But the wind 


set fair to fill our departing sails, and in a short time 


my native city was lost in the mist of distance. 
‘*Oh! that long and dreary voyage. It seemed 
as if it would never end. And who was to greet 
me at its termination! What a sinking of the heart 
I felt when I set my foot on the shore of England. 
Two other refugees, who were my shipmates, ex- 
ulted in the part they had taken. J could not. 
And yet, I did not then see all the folly, all the 


> enormity of my delinquency. I grieved at the ruin 
, it had brought upon me; I grieved for the domestic 


ties it had severed: but time has deepened instead 
of fading its colours. I have suffered, I have re- 
nlected—and I am convinced. But I will acknow- 
ledge that at first I cherished an undue resentment 
against the country which had expelled me from its 
bosom, against the cause which I had considered it 
my duty to oppose, and in opposing which I had 
lost all. Refusing to accept assistance from my 
son-in-law, and unable to find a way of supporting 
myself genteelly in England, (for I must acknow- 
ledge that I clung to the habits of polished life with 
unconquerable tenacity,) I became a pensioner of 
the crown of Britain; and on that pension I have 
lived ever since—with a wounded conscience, a 
perpetual sense of shame, and an incessant craving 
after the land that has now taken its place among 
the noblest and happiest on earth.’’ 

‘*Were your case duly represented’’—said Mr. 
Manderfield—‘‘I have no doubt that an exception 
might be made in your favour; so that you could 
be legally restored to your country and your friends. 
America can well afford to be lenient.’’ 

‘Oh, no’’—replied Serlingham—‘‘I never could 
ask it. Though less guilty than supposed, still I 
said and did too much ‘that was inimical to the 
popular cause—too much to be forgotten, even if 
forgiven. How could I under existing circum- 
stances hold up my head again in the city where 
I once had wealth, and influence, and respectability. 
To be slighted and looked on coldly, by the men 
who bravely assisted with heart and hand in achiev- 
ing the independence of their country! How on 
their own ground, on their own native soil which 
they have so bravely defended, how could I look 
such men in the face! And how would they look 
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on me! My name would be whispered about as 
‘Serlingham the tory,—the refugee,—the pen- 
sioner of a king.’ I should be pointed out as a 
warning to the sons of my patriot townsmen. 
Could I see my own dear relatives, (fortunately for 
them they are but few,) could I see them subjected 
to continual mortification on my account; and their 
sympathies perpetually excited in my behalf! I 
have suffered much—and deservedly too—but I 
cannot endure that. I cannot lessen the happiness 
of my children. No, let me rather vegetate here— 
with the ocean between us. Life at least must 
have an end. The wearied soul must at last be re- 
leased from its mortal tenement. And for many 
long, long years, I have humbly endeavoured to 
atone for my sins against my beloved country, by 
trying to live such a life as may bespeak for me 
indulgence when summoned to that eternal region 
where there are neither wars, nor monarchies nor 
republics; where no government is known but that 
which emanates directly from the Omnipotent 
Father of the universe.”’ 

On pronouncing these words Serlingham bowed 
his head upon his clasped hands, and remained for 
some moments reverently silent; and his feelings 
were deeply shared by his auditor. 

‘‘And now Mr. Manderfield’’—continued Ser- 
lingham—‘‘let me again entreat your pardon, for 
having intruded myself upon your family, by ac- 
costing your children in the Park. I know I have 
done wrong; but indeed it was hard to resist. 
They were American children, and your sweet 
little Laura reminded me so of my Emma. My 
heart yearns after all that belongs to America, and 
yet yours is the first American family to whom I 
have dared to present myself. And I hoped that, 
as you were not Bostonians, you might not have 
heard of me, or of what I was when I possessed 
the home I have forfeited. Forgive me—and I will 
withdraw from an intimacy that I ought not to have 
commenced.” 

Mr. Manderfield warmly pressed the hand of the 
unfortunate Serlingham, saying—‘‘ Think not for 
a moment of estranging yourself from friends who 
are so happy in your society. The great error of 
your life, so deeply felt and so sadly lamented, only 
gives you an additional claim on our sympathy; 
and be assured you shall never through us have 
cause to regret the disclosure of to-day.”’ 

**T do not deserve this kindness’’—replied Ser- 
lingham—‘‘ but I feel it as balm to my self-wound- 
ed spirit. Will you acquaint your children with 
my unhappy history, impressing upon them my 
regret,—my remorse,—my repentance? Its melan- 
choly moral may strengthen in the hearts of your 
noble boys that patriotic feeling which it is so de- 
lightful to observe in our young Americans; and 
which never can be too sedulously cultivated.’’ 

Great indeed was the sorrow of the family when, 
on returning home, Mr. Manderfield related to 
them the story of their old friend. And they all 
earnestly protested their conviction that he had be- 
lieved himself to be acting rightly in espousing the 
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cause of the British monarch. Even the stern re- 
publicanism of Franklin relented; and he said he 
was glad to find that even a tory might be a good 
man. 

On the following day the Manderfields sent a 
very kind note inviting Serlingham to tea. He 
came; looking very pale, and seeming at first much 
confused. And it was charming to see how cor- 
dially he was received, and how desirous they all 
were of making him feel at ease, and in the most 
delicate manner to let him understand that he had 
lest nothing of their friendship. 

The mind of Serlingham seemed much relieved 
by the confession of his errors, and his consequent 
sufferings; and all being now understood, he made 
no farther allusions to the painful subject. Still, 
he could not always refrain from referring, at times, 
to his beloved granddaughter,—whose frequent and 
charming letters he now took pleasure in showing 
to the young Manderfields. 

We will carry our story forward to the time 
when the Manderfield family prepared to return to 
America. Several years of familiar intercourse 
with their neighbour Serlingham, had riveted their 
friendship;—the friendship which he called the sun- 
shine of his lonely life. Intensely did ke grieve at 
the approaching separation. He accompanied them 
as far as Portsmouth, where they embarked for 
Philadelphia. ‘They were all deeply afflicted at 
parting. ‘‘Ah!’’—said he—‘‘how I thank you 
for those tears. How kind, how gratifying they 
are tome. But you will soon dry them; for you 
are returning to your home; to your friends; to 
your country—to America—while, with me, all 
now is utter desolation.”’ 

The Manderfields had a short passage to Phila- 
delphia; and, though they had seen in England 
much to like, much to admire, and much to re- 
member always, yet their happiness was vividly 
testified when again they found themselves in their 
native home. The fortune of Mr. Manderfield was 
greatly improved by the very advantageous mer- 
cantile transactions in which he had engaged while 
in England;—and all things smiled upon their 
return. 

Frequent letters passed between them and their 
friend Serlingham, to whom they sent regularly 
newspapers, garden-seeds, and other remem- 
brances. Serlingham wrote sensibly, cheerfully, 
and amusingly, avoiding all further reference to his 
private sorrows, but always inquiring earnestly 
after his favourite Laura. At length his letters 
became less frequent, and more concise. He com- 
plained of impaired sight; alluded to the rapidly 
advancing infirmities of age; and his friends ex- 
cused his tardiness in replying to their epistles, 
believing that the good old gentleman might now 
find it a difficult task to sustain a regular corre- 
spondence. 

In due time, Mr. Manderfield gave each of his 
sons a share in the business; intending, after a 
while, to relinquish it entirely to them. Juliet 
married happily; and Laura was keeping the pro- 
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mise of her early childhood, by growing up into a 
lovely and intelligent young lady. 

Charles Manderfield had just entered his twenty- 
third year, when he was sent out by his father on 
a mercantile mission to England. On the day 
after his arrival in London, he repaired to the 
house of their ancient friend; but at the first glance 
he saw that Serlingham was no longer its occupant. 
The tulip-tree was still there: but the dogwood, 
and the rhododendron had disappeared from the 
front garden, and were replaced by lilac bushes and 
altheas. Over the door was an oval sign with gilt 
letters, denoting—‘‘ Miss de Fagg’s Select Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies.’? Knowing that govern- 
esses are not to be interrupted in school hours, 
Charles Manderfield walked along the row to seek 
information at another house. But he found new 
names on every door, except on the dwelling for- 
merly occupied by his own family; and the name 
on that was still Woodford. He well remembered 
Mr. Woodford having taken the house when Mr. 
Manderfield gave it up. He rang the bell, was 
admitted, and saw Mrs. Woodford. Having made 
himself known, he learnt from that lady that about 
two years since, Mr. Serlingham had broken up 
house-keeping; sold his furniture; parted with his 
servants, and removed into lodgings; but where 
those lodgings were he had on leaving his old 
neighbourhood, disclosed to no one. 

Charles Manderfield next thought of applying to 
a barber who lived just round the corner, and who 
as he remembered had been every day in the prac- 
tice of dressing Serlingham’s hair. He found the 
barber still at his old shop; but from him he could 
learn little more than he had already heard, in sub- 
stance, from Mrs. Woodford. The barber, also, 
was ignorant of the present residence of his former 
excellent employer, the very last gentleman whose 
hair he had drest and powdered: the fashion having 
long since become universal of wearing the hair 
short, and without powder. The honest coiffeur 


gave, however, a very circumstantial account of . 


Mr. Serlingham’s sale, and showed Charles a 
dressing-case he had purchased there. It was un- 
derstood that but very few articles had been kept 
back, and that even the library was sold; with the 
exception of only about a dozen books retained by 
the owner. 

‘* Perhaps’’—said Charles—‘‘ Mr. Serlingham 
has left England. He may have returned to Ame- 
rica,”’ 

**Oh! no, indeed’’—replied the hair-dresser. ‘‘It 
was but the hother day that I saw him in your 
own street, walking past the ouse you used to live 
in, and looking hup at the windows. He is very 
much haltered, and has had his air cut off, and 
wears it plain and gray. But through all his dis- 
figurement I knew it was him in a moment: for 
he’s a man not heasy to forget. Beside, he bowed 
to me, just as he used to do whenever he saw me. 
You know he was polite to hevery body. And 
then he halways ad a hextra perception of a hartist 
that is skilful in himproving the hexternal haspect 
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of a real born gentleman, which nobody can deny 
that Mr. Serlingham is. Heven his tailor and shoe- 
maker know that; and his atter too. But some- 
think or hother seems to have made a great change 
in his looks. And as to his present wearabout he 
has left us all busting in hignorance, as Amlet 
Prince of Denmark says in one of Mr. Shakspeare’s 
plays.”’ 

Charles Manderfield had, for convenience in 
business, taken lodgings in what is called ‘‘the 
city.’ On his way back thither, he found himself 
near the street in which was sityated the house of 
Mrs. Blagden. Remembering this good lady, and 
desirous of seeing her again, he stopped at her door 
which still bore the same plate. A new boy ush- 
ered him into the front parlour, the furniture of 
which had remained unchanged, and therefore 
seemed very familiar to him. Having sent her his 
name, his quondam landiady only kept him waiting 
about half an hour while she drest for the inter- 
view. She then rushed into the room greeting him 
with energetic expressions of joy, and astonishment 
at finding him grown up a man; and still more at 
his looking so ‘‘andsome,’’ and so “vastly gen- 
teel.’’ 

Mrs. Blagden being now somewhat younger 
than when the Manderfield family had first known 
her, was accoutred (as her milliner and mantua- 
maker assured her) in the height of the newest 
fashion. She wore a dimity gown with a marvel- 
lously short waist, that set upon her shoulder- 
blades: its length under the arms being scarcely 
two inches. Two inches also comprised the breadth 
of the back, on which the large sleeve-holes nearly 
met each other behind. The sleeves were full, and 
exceedingly short; and on her long thin arms she 
had drawn a pair of very lengthy lilac kid gloves. 
Her dimity dress (confined under the arms with a 
white cotton rope and tassels) was so scanty that it 
hooped all round; and at the hem above the feet, 
it crimped in as narrow as possible, giving her 
something the figure of a very tall fish standing 
upright. Charles thought of a halibut. Her once- 
powdered locks had gone somewhere, and were re- 
placed by a cinnamon-coloured wig, in imitation of 
a cross excessively curled. This chevelure was 
encircled by a band of broad black velvet ribbon 
which went low across her forehead, and was loop- 
ed up between her eyes with an immense brooch 
of Birmingham jewellery. Her small face and fea- 
tures looked smaller than ever. 

Mrs. Blagden poured out a flood of inquiries 
after every member of the Manderfield family;— 
first wittily asking ‘‘if they found America stand- 
ing where it did.’’ In return for the information 
contained in Charles’s replies, she told him, that 
Jem was quite grown up, and therefore being tax- 
able as a man-servant, she had substituted another 
boy in his place; quite a small boy, that would not 
grow up and be taxed in less than seven years. 
She stated that Jem was now a waiter at White 
Conduit House, in the garden of which she had 
lately taken some little girls to drink tea; and it 
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seemed quite like old times for Jem to be bringing 
her the kettle, and the plate of hot rolls. As to 
Jenny, the girl had been fool enough to leave her 
good place, to marry the dust-man: and of course 
her mistress could not be expected ever to know 


any thing more about a person of such grovelling ° 


tastes. Nanny now filled the post formerly occu- 
pied by the low-minded Jenny. But Nanny’s 
memory being worse than ever, it was scarcely to 
be hoped that she retained the least recollection of 
Master Charles Manderfield;—therefore it were 
worse than useless to call her up; she being now 
about some very dirty work, and not fit to be seen. 

Having despatched the history of her servants, 
Mrs. Blagden took up that of Mr. Knight; who, as 
she said, was still in the land of the living, and 
looking like the same old two and sixpence; being 
not a day older, and much funnier than ever. He 
had acquired numerous new feats, and was con- 
sidered very great as a dancing bear. He had en- 
tertained a select party at the Mansion House, by 
invitation of the Lady Mayoress herself. And 
there was some reason to hope that, through the 
mediation of his majesty’s cook, Mr. Knight might 
possibly arrive at the honour of being commanded 
to Windsor—or to Frogmore at least. ‘‘ Besides 
all this’’—continued Mrs. Blagden—‘‘it is now no 
secret that Mr. Knight is employed in writing 
mellow-drammers for Sadler's Wells; and they’re 
dying to get him to do the same things for Hash- 
lev’s. And (though it’s ard to credit) yet I’ve eard 
from no less authority than the box-keeper’s hown 
cousin, that Mr. Knight gets as much as a guinea 
a-piece for hevery drammer he writes; and if that’s 
the case, he must be hactually coining money. 
I'm told that times are now very good for geniuses. 
If I had a son I'd certainly bring him up a genius. 
And besides these guineas, Mr. Knight has the 
hannuity he’s been living upon these thirty years. 
Now that he’s so good a match, I should not won- 
der if he begins to look out for a wife.”’ 

So saying, Nrs. Blagden’s eyes strayed towards 
the mirror that hung opposite; and she involuntarily 
began to pull at her front curls. 

Charles Manderfield expressed his pleasure at 
hearing that Mr. Knight’s affairs were in so flour- 
ishing a condition. 

Having gotten through Mr. Knight, the lady be- 
gan to tell of her present lodgers; talking with most 
unction of her first floor, who she informed Charles 
was a nabob or a keebob or something of that sort, 
having just come home from living among the 
Turks in Hindia, and taken her rooms til! he could 
look about to buy an estate; and who was, doubt- 
less, a very rich man, smoking a long pipe that 
went round and round in a circumbendibus, and 
keeping a dark-faced servant that wore a turbant 
and spoke no Henglish, and boiled his master’s rice 
for him. ‘‘ Then’’—continued Mrs. Blagden— 
**my second floor is two maiden sisters, ladies of 
great quality, own haunts to the Hearl of Squan- 
dergoold. ‘They expect he will come and see them 
at Heaster; for he always calls on his haunts once 
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a year, and about that time. So I shall have a car- 
riage with acoronet at my door. Youcannot think 
how stylish it sounds to have a Lady Hanne and a 
Lady Arriet in one’s hown ouse. It is really a 
pleasant thing to find oneself getting hup in the 
world. My ouse, though I say it that should not 
say it, is always full. Now I think on it, my back 
hattic is a hold acquaintance of yours—one Mr. 
Serlingham.”’ 

‘*Mr. Serlingham!’’—exclaimed Charles, start- 
ing up. ‘‘Have I then found him, at last! I am 
very glad. Do you know if he is now at home?”’ 

‘‘T saw him go out about two hours ago’’—re- 
plied Mrs. Blagden—‘‘ and that's as long as he 
usually stays out at a time, for walking seems to tire 
him, and he never rides. If you'll wait a little, I 
dare say he’ll soon be hin.’’ 

Charles sat down again; and Mrs. Blagden con- 
tinued—‘* This same old gentleman came here 
about this time last year; and said he had been 
living in lodgings down in the city, but found eon- 
fined hair not good for him, and he wanted to be 
again at the west hend. And he said that seeing 
my name on the door, he remembered Mr. Mander- 
field’s family had once lodged with Mrs. Blagden; 
and he thought he should like the ouse, and that it 
would give him pleasure to be where they had been. 
So as I saw how much he wanted to come, I hasked 
him a pretty round price for my back hattic, which 
was all the room that was hempty; and you know 
it has a flat roof, and is neat and well-finished 
and good enough for any body that ain’t tip-top 
quality. But he aggled and aggled; and he agreed 
to be very quiet and horderly, and to keep good 
hours; and to give little trouble; and to have no 
visitors tramping up and down, and wearing out 
the stair-carpet;—and he promised to pay weekly, 
or else I was at liberty to turn him out; and he 
seemed so well-spoken and gentlemanlike, that I 
gave in, and consented to take him lower than what 
I first hasked,—provided he’d keep it secret from 
the whole world;—which he smiled, and promised 
faithfully. So he came; and among his baggage 
was a covered basket full of strange rattletraps, as 
if he was going to ousekeeping in a small way. 
And so here he has been ever since. To be sure 
he’s quiet and horderly enough; and is never out 
after dark, which is proof positive that he don’t go 
to the theatre; and that he gets no amusement any 
where. As to his having visitors, not a creature 
has gone up stairs since he came to the ouse. He 
lives haltogether to himself, just like an ermit or a 
hanchorite. There he cleans his own shoes and 
boots, which is a great hinjury to the boy Billy, for 
it takes off so much from his vails. Then the old 
gentleman makes his own fires, which is halso very 
unjust; and goes his own herrands; and worse than 
all, he brings ome things in a little and-basket, and 
cooks them himself at his awn fire when they’re 
such things as want cooking; which is using Nanny 
very hill, and I assure you she feels it. Fr it de- 
prives her of one of her chances of turning an honest 
penny by broiling a mutton chop and bailing a 
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couple of potatoes for him in her own kitchen. 
The little he gives her for making his bed and 
cleaning his room, is no hobject; and there is no 
getting any perquisites out of him. You've no 
hidea how saving he is of his cinders and candle- 
hends. He’s as bad as a miser in a play.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry to hear all this’’—said Charles 
—‘‘I cannot in description recognize the Mr. Ser- 
lingham I so well recollect as a gentleman in his 
whole deportment, and generous and liberal to the 
utmost extent of his means.’’ 

‘*T assure you it’s all gospel truth’’—replied Mrs. 
Blagden—‘‘and I’m ready te make my affidavit of 
the whole. And yet I can’t elp liking him, as he 
sits and talks with me, when sometimes of a dull 
rainy evening I invite him down to take tea in my 
own parlour; for I think it a pity he should always 
be sit poking up stairs by himself, with nobody to 
speak to. It’s a miserable thing to have nobody 
to talk to; and enough to kill a person by hinches. 
He’s such a very sensible man, it does me good to 
ear him. And then he’s so very well bred, and 
looks so like a gentleman: for he’s always clean 
and neat, and wears good clothes for all he’s so 
saving. And then he’s the punctualest of pay- 
masters. It’s plain to be seen that he’d rather dine 
upon three pennorth of sprats than not be ready for 
me with his money every Saturday morning.”’ 

**T fear’’—said Charles—‘‘his income must in 
some way be materially lessened. This close eco- 
nomy is not natural to Mr. Serlingham.’’ 

““Oh!’’—replied Mrs. Blagden, who was a 
woman of universal knowledge—‘‘his hincome is 
very good indeed. He draws quite an andsome 
pension from government, and goes to the hoffice 
every quarter to receive it himself. I havea friend 
whose brother-in-law is a clerk in that very hoffice, 


5 
and he says that Mr. Serlingham takes up his 
money as regular as possible. He got his last 
quarter only a week ago. No—no. The fact is 
that persons are apt to change in growing old (I 
ope that will never be my lot) so that they get quite 
too fond of money and economy, and take real 
pleasure in pinching and screwing, even when they 
pinch and screw themselves, which is most extra- 
ordinary and one of the wonders of nature. And 
after awhile, they get meaner and meaner, and lose 
ell shame, and don’t scruple to come out hopen 
skinflints, and never care who knows it, and what 
people say about them. The uman eart is a mon- 
strous strange thing’’—added the good lady with a 
moralizing sigh—‘‘and liable to great changes. So 
it’s ard to guess what any of us may hend in. Now 
there’s Mr. Knight—he’s as old a man as Mr. Ser- 
lingham—but he’s as gay asa lark and keeps all 
the world a laughing, and is Mrs. Grigg’s first floor. 
And, though he makes no show, he takes care to 
be comfortable, and does none of his own work. 
And then he goes to plays and concerts; and when 
he comes ome sends out for highsters; and he often 
brings a friend to sup with him, and then he has 
even been known to provide a cold chicken. Still, 
however, as it is quite certain that Mr. Serlingham 
(close and mean as he may be) is very well off, and 
has money enough, there is no fear of his disgracing 
the ouse. And upon the ole, he may be considered 
} a very good back-hattic. And he’s welcome to 
that as long as he pays. But here he is scraping 
his feet at the door-scraper. I know his very scrape. 
I'll run out, and meet him im the passage, and tell 
him Master Charles Manderfield is here, and bring 
him in, and then you shall judge for yourself.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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GIFTS FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Grets for the beautiful! the ebony. 

To match the rich dark lustre of thine eye, 

The lily, stainless as the new fall’n flake, 

To biend its colour on thy glorious brow— 

The raven’s plumes, to lose their glossy tint 

When woven amidst the tresses of thy hair; 
Carnations sweet, two stem-link’d dew-wet buds; 
And oh! the bee while murmuring round, might light 
Upon those lips, and think the blossom’s there. 


But flowers have sweetest language. First, I send 
Rose with thy hundred leaves, ambassador! 
The Amaryllis next, an emblem bright 
And glorious of thyself.. Interpreter 
Of my own thoughts the Cedar. Then for thee, 
The pure white lily: for myself, the pink 
Red asthe sky at sunset. Mignonette 
For thee, and for myself the bay leaf. The green fern 
For thee—the oak geranium for myself; 
21* 


} The harebell next, another emblem sweet 
Of thee: the currant for myself. Again 
2 The Austrian rose, that breathes of thee such truth, 
$ The jonquil whispering timidly for me. 
The silver daisy and the jasmin wreath’d, 
Emblems again of thee. And for myself, 
, When the swift hours are warning me to leave, 
3 I send thee thyme to whisper thee the cause. 
> The orange-blossom next, more truth of thee, 
With the rich musk-rose, to complete the wreath. 
Then, oh then! cluster’d with my hopes and fears, 
Warm from repeated pressures to my heart, 
And trembling with its beatings, close entwin’d, 
I give the myrtle’s green and polish’d leaves 
With the rose-lined chrysanthemum. 

With pride 
I place thy wreath upon thy radiant brow, 
And mine, with the red tulip in its midst, 
I Jay with deep humility at thy feet. 
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We have always advocated the custom, old as the ra- 
cords of social life, of expressing by outward token the 
sorrow which every truly affectionate heart must endure 
under the bereavements of death. The custom of wear- 
ing mourning apparel will, we hope, never be discon- 
tinued. We think its influence beneficial on many 
accounts. It serves, or should serve, as a corrective of 
the follies and extravagances of fashionable dress; and 
it is only when this salutary effect is counteracted by 
vanity and selfishness, and the weeds of mourning are 
disgraced by the heartless levity of the wearer, that they 
become a fit mark for ridicule and satire. In our coun- 
try this is seldom the case; but in Europe, where court 
etiquette covers a whole nation in black at the demise of 
some far-off branch of royalty, whom few of the mourners 
had ever known, and none ever cared for, it is differert. 
There, mourning for the dead becomes a matter of form 
and ceremony, and the habiliments of sorrow are made 
a study for the fashionable and gay. No wonder such 
wearers should 

“ Bear about the mockery of wo, 
To midnight dances and the public show.” 


We have never met with a more just description of the 
effect which these prescribed rules of court mourning 
and the fashionable etiquette of high life produce on the 
heart and feelings of people who yield themselves slaves 
to their observances, than is contained in the following 
“Farce,” which we hope will instruct as well as amuse 
our readers. 

THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
Scene.—A street at the west end of London. Enter 
Sauire Hamper and his Lady, personages rather of 
the rustic order, recently come up from the family 
seat in Hampshire. 

Squire. Well, ma’am, I hope you’ve had shopping 
enough. 

Lady. Almost. Only one more—O! there it is over 
the way. 

Squire. What, the one yonder? Why, it’s all raven 
gray, picked out with black; and a hatchment over the 
door. What can you want at an undertaker’s? 

Lady. An undertaker’s!—no such thing. Look at the 
goods in the window. 

Squire. O, shawls and gowns! 
er’s, I suppose, and that’s the French for it. 
Dool? 

Lady. Hush! Don’t expose your ignorance in the 
street; everybody knows French at the West End. It 
means the House cf Mourning. 

Squire. What, the one mentioned in the Bible? 

Lady. No—no—dear me!—no. I tell you it’s a mourn- 
ing establishment. 

Squire. O, 1 understand. The master’s dead, and the 
shop’s put into black for him. The last new-fangled 
mode, I suppose, instead of the old-fashioned one of put- 
ting up the shutters. 

Lady. Nonsense! It’s a shop to buy black things at. 

Squire. Humph! And pray, ma’am, what do you want 
with black things? There’s nobody dead belonging to 
us, as | know of, nor like to be. 

Lady. Well; and what then? Is there any harm in 
just looking at their things—for I’m not going to buy. 
What did we come to town for? 


A foreign haberdash- 
Mason de 


, 


5 


Lady. Well, and that black shop is one of them; at 
least, fora female. It’s quite a new thing, they say, just 
come over from Paris; and I want to go in and pretend to 
cheapen something, just out of curiosity. 

Squire. Yes, and pay for peeping. For in course you 
must buy after tumbling over their whole stock. 

Lady. By no means—or only some trifle—a penn’orth 
of black pins—or the like. If I did purchase a black 
gown, it is useful to have by one. 

Squire. Yes—or a widow’s cap. 
you’re in hopes? 

Lady. La, Jacob, don’t be foolish! Many ladies wear 
black for economy, as well as for relations. But I only 
want to inspect—for they do say, what with foreign tasti- 
ness, and our own modern refinements, there’s great im- 
provements in mourning. 

Squire. Humph—and I suppose a new-fashioned way 
of crying. 

Lady. New fiddlesticks. It’s very well known the 
Parisians always did out-do us in dress; and in course go 
into black more elegantly than we do. 


Perhaps, ma’am, 


Squire. No doubt, ma’am—and fret ima vastly supe- 
rior manner. 
Lady. No,no. I don’t say that. Grief’s grief all the 


world over. But as regards costume, the French certainly 
do have a style that entitles them to set the fashion to us 
in such matters. 

Squire. Can’t say. 

Lady. In course not. 
should be left to our sex. 

Squire. Well, well, come along then. Butstop. Ask 
your pardon, sir, (to a passenger,)—would you oblige me 
with the English of that Greek or Latin yonder, under 
the hatchment? 

Stranger. O, certainly—‘ Mors Janua Vitw#’—let me 
see—it means, Jane, between life and death. 

Squire. Thankee, sir,thankee. I'll do as much for 
you when you come into our parts. Poor Jane! So it 
may come, mayhap, to be a real house of mourning after 
all! 

(The squire and his lady cross over the road and enter 
the shop, where ebony chairs are placed for them 
by a person in a full suit of sables, very like Ham- 
let, minus the cloak and the hat and the feathers. 
A young man, also in black, speaks across the 
counter with the solemn air and tone of a clergy- 
man at a funeral. ] 


May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, 
madam? 

Lady. I wish, sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume? 

Lady. Yes; a widow, sir. A poor friend of mine, who 
has lost her husband. ° 

Shopm. Exactly so—for a deceased partner.” How 
deep would you choose to go, ma’am? Do you wish to be 
very poignant? 

Lady. Why,I suppose crape and bombazine, unless 
they’re gone out of fashion. But you had better show me 
some different sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very 
extensive assortment, whether for family, court, or com- 
plimentary mourning, including the last novelties from 
the continent. 

Lady. Yes, I should like to see them. 


I’m no judge. 
They’re women’s matters, and 


; 
Squire. Why, for a bit of a holiday, and to see the @ Shopm. Certainly. Here is one, ma’am, just imported 
sights, to be sure. } —a widow’s silk—watered, as you perceive, to match the 
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sentiment. It is called the “Inconsolable;” and is very 
much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial bereavements. 

Squire. Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to 
last long—eh, sir? 

Shopm. A liule slight, sir—rather a delicate texture. 
But mourning ought not to last for ever, sir. 

Squire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent 
sorts. 

Lady. La, Jacob, do hold your tongue; what do you 
know about fashionable affliction? But never mind him, 
sir; it’s only his way. 

Shopm. Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, 
ma'am, there has been a great deal, a very great deal in- 
deed, this season, and several new fabrics have been in- 
troduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribulation. 

Lady. And all in the French style? 

Shopm. Certainly—of course,ma’am. They excel in 
the funebre. Here, for instance, is an article for the 
deeply afflicted. A black crape, expressly adapted to 
the profound style of mourning,— makes up very sombre, 
and interesting. 


Lady. I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopm. Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a 
dress? 

Squire. You had better cut me off first. 


Shopm. Certainly, sir—by all means. Or, if you would 
prefer a vel vet— ma’am— 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet? 

Shopm. O quite!—certainly. Just comingin. Now, 
here is a very rich one—real Genoa—and a splendid 
black. Wecall it the Luxury of Woe. 

Lady. Very extensive, of course? 

Shopm. Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb 
quality; im short, fit for the hafidsomest style of domestic 
calamity. 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more super- 
fine as it goes upwards in life? 

Shopm. Certainly—yes, sir—by all means—at least, 
& finer texture. The mourning of poor people is very 
Coarse—very—quite different from that of persons of 
quality. Canvas to crape, sir! 

Lady. To be sure it is! And asto the change of dress, 
sir, ( suppose you have a great variety of half-mourning? 

Shopm. O, infinite—the largest stock intown. Full, 
and half, and quarter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded 
off, if I may say so, like an India ink drawing, from a 
erief prononcé to the slightest nuance of regret. 

Lady, Then, sir, please to let me see some half- 
mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly. But the gentleman opposite su- 
perintends the intermediate sorrow department. 

Squire. What, the young fellow there in pepper-and- 
salt? 

Shopm. Yes, sir; in the suit of gray. 
Mr. Dawe, show the neutral tints. 

{ The squire and his lady cross the shop and take seats 

vis-a-vis; Mr. Dawe, who affects the pensive rather 
than the solemn. } 


(Calls across.) 


Shepm. You wish to inspect some half-mourning, 
madam? 
Lady. Yes—the newest, patterns. 


Shopm. Precisely—in the second stage of distress. 
As such, ma’am, allow me to recommend this satin—in- 
tended for grief when it has subsided,—alleviated you 
see, ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour. 


Squire. As a black horse alleviates into a gray one, 
afier he’s clipped ! 
Shopm, Exactly so,sir. A Parisian novelty, ma’am. 


It’s called “Settled Grief,” and is very much worn by 
ladies of a certain age who do not intend to embrace 
hymen a second time. 

Squire, Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir,—or thereabouts. Not but 
what some ladies, ma’am, set in for sorrow much earlier; 
indeed, in the prime of life: and for such cases, it’s very 
durable wear. 

Lady. Yes; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But perhaps, madam, that is too lugubre. 
Now here is another—not exactly black, but shot with a 


warmish tint, to suit a woe modenated bytime. We have 
sold several pieces of it. That little nuance de rose in 
it—the French call it, a gleam of comfort—is very at- 
tractive. 

Squire. No doubt; and would be still more taking, if 
so be it was violet colour at once, like the mourning ef 
the Chinese. 

Shopm. Yes, sir. I believe that is the fashionable 
colour at Pekin. Now here, ma’am, is a sweet, pretty 
article, quite new. A morning dress for the funereal 


promenade. The French ladies go in them to Pere la 
Chaise. 
Squire. What’s that—a chaise and pair? 


Shopm. Excuse me; no, sir. By your leave, it’s a 
scene of rural interment, near Paris. A black cypress 
sprig, you see, ma’am, on a stone-colour ground, harmo- 
nizes beautifully with the monuments and epitaphs. We 
sold two this morning —one to Norwood, and one to Ken- 
sal Green. We consider it the happiest pattern of the 
season. 

Squire. 
doubt. 

Shopm. No doubt,sir. There’s a charm in melan- 
choly, sir. I’m fond of the pensive myself. Bu: possibly, 
madam, you would prefer something stil) mere in the 
transition state, as we call it, from grave to gay. In that 
case I would recommend this lavender Ducape, with only 
just a souvenir of sorrow in it—the slightest tinge of 
mourning to distinguish it from the garb of pleasure. 
Permit me to put aside a dress for you. 

Lady. Why, no—not at present. [I am not going into 
mourning myself; but a friend, who has just been left 
with a large family —— 

Shopm. Oh, I understand;—and you desire to see an 
appropriate style of costume for the juvenile branches, 
when sorrow their young days has shaded. Of course, a 
milder degree of mourning than for aduits. Black would 
be precocious. This, ma’am, for instance—a dark pat- 
tern on gray; an interesting dress, ma’am, for a little girl, 
just initiated in the vale of tears. 

Squire. Poorthing! 

Shopm. Precisely so, sir;—only eighteen pencea yerdj 
ma’am—and warranted ta wash. Possibly you would re- 
quire the whole piece? ° 

Lady. Why, no—I must first consultthe mamma. And 
that reminds me to look at some widow’s caps. 

Shopm. Very good, ma'am. The coiffure department 
is backwards—if you would have the goodness to step 
that way. 

(The lady, followed by the squire, walks into:a room 
at the back of the shop;—the walls are hung with 
black, and om each of the three sides is a looking- 
glass, in a black frame, multiplying infinnely 
the reflections of the widows’ caps, displayed on 
stands on the central table. A show-woman in 
deep mourning is in attendance.} 


Yes; some people are very happy in it, no 


Show. Your pleasure, ma’am? 

Lady. Widow’s caps. 

Squire. Humph!—that’s plump, any how! 
Show. This is the newest style, ma’am— 


Lady. Bless me! for a widow !—Isn’t it rather,—you 
know, rather a litthe— 

Squire. Rather frisky in its frillizigs! 

Show. Not for the mode, ma’am. Affliction is very 
much modernized, and admits more gout than formerly. 
Some ladies, indesd, for their morning grief, wear rather 
a plainer cap; but for evening sorrow, this is not at all 
tooornée. French taste has introduced very considerable 
alleviations—for example, the sympathizer— 

Squire. Where is he? 

Show. This muslin ruche, ma’am, instead of the plain 
band. 

Lady. Yes; a very great improvement, certainly. 

Show. Wouid you like to try it, ma’am? 

Lady. No, not at present. Iam only inquiring for a 
friend. Pray, what are those? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, ma’am. Here is a 
lovely pattern—all done by hand. An exquisite piece of 
work— 
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Squire. Better than a noisy one. 

Show. Here is another, ma’am,—the last novelty. 
The Larmoyante—with a fringe of artificial tears, you 
perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet, pretty idea, ma’am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, I should think, for the 

es. 

» O dear no, sir—if you mean wiping. The wet 
style of grief is quite gone out—quite! 

Squire. O! and a dry cry isthe genteel thing. But 
come, ma’am, come, or we shall be too late for the other 
exhibitions. 

[The squire and the lady leave the shop. On getting 
into the street, he turns round, and takes a long last 
look at the premises. } 

Squire. Humph! And so that’s a Mason de Dool! 
Weil, if it’s all the same to you, ma’am, I’d rather die in 
the country, and be universally lamented, after the old 
fashion—for, as to London, what with the new French 
modes of mourning, and the “Try Warren” style of 
blacking the premises, it does seem to me that, before 
long, all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the House of 
Mourning a regular Farce! 


A NOTE FOR OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been very busy since last month, unrolling 
MSS. and searching ior pearls among the shells thrown 
80 profusely from the ocean of literature on the shore of 
the Lady’s Book. We have selected the following va- 
rieties, which we shall show our friends in due season. 
“The Sleep of the Sailor Boy,” “Mary,” “The Orpheus 
and Eurydice of Canova,” “Day Dreams,” “La Mu- 
see,” “The Origin of Shadows,” and “The New Cin- 
dereila.” 

The following articles are respectfully declined— 
“My Classmate Henry,” “ Ninetie,” “ The Choice of St. 
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Valentine’s Eve,” “The Lover’s Response,” “ The Early 
Dead,” “The Stray Deer,” “The Man of Taste,” “A 
Ray of Light,” “Revenge,” “A Home,” “ How Beautiful 
the Stars Are,” “On Hearing Mr. Nagel, the Violinist,” 
“ To a Friend, with a copy of Poems of, &c.,”” “ The Ma- 
niac,” “Say Not in Anger I am False,” “The Mother 
and Shade,” “ Thanksgiving Festival.” 

We have been obliged to throw aside the following— 
“A Tale of South Carolina,” “A Stranger Beauty,” “An 
Appeal to Facts,’”’ “ Reminiscences,” “There is Some- 
thing in Love,”—(very little in this!)—“ The Cross-hilted 
Sword,” “ The Dew Spirit,” “* My Sister’s Grave,” “’Tis 
Night,”—(and dark enough!)}—“I’l Think of Thee,” 
“ Life in Perspective,”—<a long one it must be !)—* Lines 
to an Absent Sister,” “The Children in the Wood,”— 
(where they had best remain')—and “Lines to * * *.”” 
Some few of these are worthless, nothing but she}}; but 
most, we are glad to say, would make very pretty mother- 
of-pearl keepsakes and souvenirs for the friends of those 
who prepared them, though they would not be valued as 
precious by public taste. We think those whose articles 
are declined, will thank us for this duty “in kindness 
done,” and that even our long delay cannot extinguish 
the fire poetical in our correspondents. Here is an evi- 
dence. 

“ To the editors of the Lady’s Book:— 

“One who much esteems the merit, 
Admires the wit, and loves the spirit, 
That fill the pages of your print, 

And reads with rapture all that’s in’t, 
Sent some time since a contribution, 
Unto your brilliant publication, 
Entitled— yes—‘ The Triumvir,’ 
Which doth not on your sheets appear! 
Please to inform me thro’ your journal, 
If it must die a death eternal?” 
Answer next month.—Eps. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and Mr. 
George S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have just published 
a new volume of “‘ Sermons,” by the great champion of 
Oxford divinity, Newman. They relate to the present 
topics of controversy, and come out straight and dis- 
tinct. Of course, they will be read by all parties, not 
only because each person would judge for himself, touch- 
ing the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of this famous divine and 
his school, but because all will be desirous to obtain a 
specimen of the style and handling of so celebrated a 
writer and preacher as Newman. The same publishers 
have just issued a new volume of their “Library for the 
People and their Children.” It is a history of the “Life 
and Adventures of Daniel Boon, by the author of Con- 
wersations of Uncle Philip.”’ The subject is one of first 
rate interest. It is well handled, and cannot fail to be 
acceptable to the young folks. Messrs. Appleton have 
also published “Lalla Rookh” inasmall pocket volume, 
intended to form one of their Cabinet Library of stand- 
ard authors 

Mr. E. H. Butler has published No. 13 of Frost’s 
“ Pictorial History of the United States.” This work 
continues to sustain its high character in all respects. 
The embellishments increase in beauty as the work goes 
on, There can be nothing finer than the series of por- 
traiis of the presidents. The first six are after the cele- 
braied portraits of Stuart, engravers in Croome’s most 
finished style. This series of portraits is worth the price 
of the numbers. The numbers are now coming out ra- 
pidiy, and the work will soon be complete. 

Mr. R. G. Berford sends us copies of Harper’s edition 
of “The Heretic,’ an admirable novel, translated from 
the Russian language. If this be a specimen of Russian 
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literature, there is certainly nothihg barbarian in it. 
The book might have been written in Paris, or within 
the walls of the British Museum, without exhibiting a 
more complete familiarity with polished learning of all 
ages. The author is a thorough scholar and antiquary, a 
man of genius and a patriot—in one word, a Russian 
scholar. We commend his book to our readers, because 
it is highly entertaining, and because it conveys much 
useful information concerning an empire but litte known 
in the West. Mr. Berford has also sent a copy of “The 
Jew,” another fine masculine novel, published by the 
Harpers. “The Creole,’ a tale by the Poor Scholar, 
which affords promise of great things. The writer should 
devote himself toa regular poem or extended work of fic 
tion in order to afford scope to his powers. From Mr. 
Berford we have also received the second number of 
Harper’s Picrortat Brsie, which, we are happy to ob- 
serve, sustains the style of the first in engraving and 
printing. No printing of wood-cuts like this has ever 
been done in this country before. No wonder that the 
book has thirty thousand subscribers. The people are 
always ready to encourage any first rate performance. 
New Famity Bists. Messrs. Carey & Hart have 
commenced the publication of a Bible with the commen- 
taries of Patrick, Lowth, Whitby and others, which meets 
with approbation from the various denominations of 
Christian ministers, and promises to come into very 
general use. These great commentators having furnished 
all the most valuable portion of the notes to previous 
family Bibles, such as Scott's, “the Comprehensive,” 
&c., those who have approved the works made up from 
them, cannot well withhold their approbation from this, 
which gives the entire originals, while the others were 
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composed of scattering extracts. The plan of publishing 
it in cheap numbers is an excellent one. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George S. Appleton, 
have published “‘Woman’s Wortn; Howe to raise the 
Female Character,’’ a capital book as its name indicates. 
The volume is small, but comprehensive; and the original 
views and vigorous language of the author will commend 
it to general favour. 

Mr. E. C. Biddle has published the first number of 
Mrs. Hill's splendid “ American Floral Illustrations,” 
a book of coloured groups of American flowers. It will 
be extended to twelve numbers, and will certainly form 
one of the most splendid ornaments of the centre table 
which this country has ever produced. 

“ Robert Rueful; or, A Lesson to Valetudinarians. 
By T. S. Fay,’’ forms the second number of Godey’s 
Library. It is sold by Berford and the other periodical 
agents; and being one of Fay’s best novels, it has a pro- 
digious run. Guarica, the Charib Bride; a Legend of 
Hispaniola, by Henry Wm. Herbert, has just been is- 
sued, and is for sale by R. G. Berford. It is a delightful 
story. The genius of Herbert runs riot in this scene. 
Hispaniola is the most delightful spot in the western 
world, naturally; but socially, it has been almost a Pan- 
demonium for an age or so. 

Colon sends us Mr. Goodrich’s “‘ Young American, or 
Book of Government and Laws, showing their history, 
nature and necessity. Fourth edition.” This is a fa- 
miliar treatise of law in the peculiar styleof Peter Parley, 
wita pictures, some of which appear to have « very slight 
connection with the text. 

Mr. H. Hooker of this city has published ‘‘ The Apos- 
tolical System of the Church Defended; in a reply to 
Dr. Whately on the Kingdom of Christ; by Samuel 
Buel, A. M., Rector of Emmanuel Parish, Cumberland, 
Md.,” in which the learned Doctor is very severely han- 
died. Messrs. Appleton have issued “A Help to Cate- 
chizing for Schools and Families,” edited by Dr. An- 
thon, which appears to be a complete system of Christian 
doctrine, digested into the catechetical form. It is sold 
for six and a quarter cents, or fuur dollars the hundred, 
in order that families and Sunday Schools may have the 
means of instruction at the lowest possible rate. 

Mr. R. G. Berford has copies of the famous print, by 
Dick, representing Sir Walter Scott’s Monument, one of 
the largest and handsomest engravings ever executed in 
this country. Mr. Berford also receives subscriptions 
for the new work of “ Mr. Audubon on Quadrupeds,” 
the grandest work on the Mammalia ever attempted. 
Each of the spirited coloured embellishments is a work 
of high art, and would adorn the proudest gallery in the 
world. Specimens may be seen in Berford’sshop win- 
dow, which the Emperor of Russia would be very glad to 
have in his collection at the Hermitage. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have published a new 
edition of “Sam Slick,’’ with embellishments. Sam, as 
all the world knows, is the Phenix of Yankee story tell- 
ers. He has the true Doric dialect. There isno mistake 
in Sam. He is “generally allowed” to be the most re- 
markable writer of the universal Yankee nation. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the long 
expected book of Travels in Santa Fe, by Mr. Kendall, 
the able conductor of the New Orleans Picayune. Origi- 
nality, liveliness, and graphic power in description, 
would serve to identify the writer of these beautiful vo- 
lumes even if his name were not given in the title page. 

Mr. Berford has received, among a heap of other cheap 
publications, which our limits will only permit us to 
enumerate without attempting to characterize them,— 
“ Herbert Tracy,” by Mr. Lippard, “The Banking 
House,” “The Mysteries of London,” “The Fortune 
Hunter,” and “Bug Jargal,” by Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Judah Dobson continues to issue that elegant 
“Collection of Original Scottish Airs,’’ which we have 
already noticed as it deserves. The fourth number is 
now ready. 

Mr. Osbourn, the polite and accommodating proprietor 
of the Music Saloon, No. 112 South Third street, has laid 
upon our editorial desk a number of pieces of new music, 
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the titles of which will no doubt stimulate the curiosity 
of those of our fair readers who delight in the cencord of 
sweet sounds. Theyareas fullows—“Clear the Way for 
Henry Clay,” “A Health to the &\~mer,” “ Byron’s 
Farewell,” “The Night’s Soft Wind is Breathing,” 
“Cumberland Guards Popular Quick Step,” “ Vaise de 
Mignonette, from Fra Diavolo,” ““Pianter’s House As- 
sembly Waltz,” “Boon Infantry Brass Band Quick 
Step.’’ Mr. Osbourn’s collection of music is one of the 
finest in the country. 

From one of the first publishing houses in Boston,— 
that of Gould, Kendall & Lincoln,—we have lately seen 
several valuable works, among which is one entitled, “A 
Church without a Bishop,” by Lyman Colman, author 
of ‘“‘ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Dr. Augustus Neander, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. For clergymen, 
and all interested in questions respecting the government 
and worship of the primitive church, this work will be of 
great interest. It is written in a Christian spirit, and 
with much ability. 

“The Acts of the Apostles, with Notes,’ is another 
volume of much merit, prepared for the teachers of Sab- 
bath Schools, and asa family instructor. The author is 
Henry J. Ripley, Professor of Sacfed Rhetoric in the 
Baptist Theological Institution at Newton, Mass.; and 
his book will, we think, be found very useful. 

We have also a number of pretty miniature volumes, 
appropriate souvenirs for all seasons, among which we 
commend to our young friends “ Daily Manna,” by 
Baron Stow;—the title is significant of the contents;— 
also, “The Young Communicant,” and “The Marriage 
Ring,’ will be tokens of much value when appropriately 
presented. “The Poetry of Love,’’ selected by Rufus 
W. Griswold, cannot fail to be welcome as the tones of 
sweet music in the pleasant evenings of June. “ The 
Cypress Wreath,” a book of consolation for those who 
mourn, edited also by Mr. Griswold, will be a favourite 
friend in the chamber of the sick and afflicted. “Apollos, 
or Directions to Persons just commencing a Religious 
Life,” and “The Bible and the Closet,’ are excellent 
and improving little books. 

A most useful little manual for mothers and nurses, 
“Infant Treatment,” by Mrs. Barwell, has lately been 
issued. It is approved by Dr. Valentine Mott, of New 
York, which is a sufficient guarantee of its merits. This 
work can be had at “ Berford’s,”’ in Chestnut street. 

Clark's Poems.—We learn that Mr. Lewis Gaylord 
Clark is at present engaged in collecting and preparing 
for publication the select works of his accomplished 
brother, the late Willis Gaylord Clark, a name endeared 
to all the lovers of American poetry. We are glad that 
a task in which the reputation of a favourite writer is so 
nearly concerned, should have fallen into such able 
hands. It will gratify our readers to know, that the col- 
lection will not be confined to poetry. The dest essays, 
stories and ollipodiana, will be comprised in the forth- 
coming volumes. No recently announced work will be 
expected with greater interest and impatience than this. 

W.R. Dempster, Esq., has sent us three pieces of music 
beautifully embellished. They are Motherwell’s ballad 


of “Jeannie Morrison,” “The Lonely Auld Wife,” by @ 


Julien Cremar, and “J’m With You Once Again,” by 
G.P. Morris. A better selection of words could not have 
been made for the exquisite harmony they are get to. 
Dempster’s plaintive airs are great favourites with the 
public. 

It will be seen that most of our works are credited to 
Berford, of Publishers’ Hall. He is very enterprising, 
and is doing an immense business. 


CHIT-CHAT OF FASHIONS. 


Lady Blessington says:—“ Transparent muslin, the 
cheapest of all materials, is one of the prettiest, too, for 
summer’s wear, and with the addition of some bows of 
delicate coloured riband, or a bouquet of fresh flowers, 
forms a most becoming dress. The lowness of the price 
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of such a robe enables the purchaser to have so frequent 
a change of it, that even those who are far from rich may 
have half a dozen, while one single robe of a more ex- 
pensive material will cost more; and having done so, the 
owner will think it right to wear it more frequently than 
is consistent with the freshness and purity that should 
ever be the distinguishing characteristics in female dress, 
in order to indemnify herself for the expense. 

“IT was never more struck with this fact than a short 
time ago, when I saw two ladies seated next each other, 
both young and handsome; but one, owing to the fresh- 
ness of her robe, which was of simple organdie, looked 
infinitely better than the other who was quite as pretty, 
but who, wearing a robe of expensive lace, whose white- 
ness had fallen into ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ appeared 
faded and passe. 

“ Whata multiplicity of pretty things we women re- 
quire to render us what we consider presentable! And 
how few of us, however good-looking we may chance to 
be, would agree with the poet, that loveliness needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament, but is when ‘unadornec, 
adorned the most.’ Even the fairest of the sex like to 
enhance the charms of nature by the aid of dress; and 
the plainest hope to become less so by its assistance. 

“ Men are never sufficiently sensible of our humility, 
in censidering it so necessary to increase our attractions 
in order to please them, or grateful enough for the pains 
we bestow in the attempts. Husbands and fathers are 
particularly insensible to this amiable desire on the part 
of their wives and daughters, and when asked to pay the 
heavy bills incurred in consequence of this praiseworthy 
humility and desire to please, evince any feeling rather 
than that of satisfaction. It is only admirers, not called 
on to pay these said bills, who duly appreciate the cause 
and effect, and who can hear of women passing whvle 
hours in tempting shops, without that elongation of 
countenance peculiar to husbands and fathers. 

“TL could not help thinking with the philosopher, how 
many things I saw to-day that could be done without. If 
women could be made to understand that costliness of 
attire seldom adds to beauty and often deteriorates it, a 
great amelioration in expense could be accomplished. 

‘Be wise then, ye young and fair; and if, as I suspect, 
your object be to please the lords of creation, let your 
dress in summer be snowy-white muslin, never worn 
after its pristine purity becomes problematical; and in 
winter, let some half dozen plain and simple silk gowns 
be purchased, instead of the two or three expensive ones 
that generally form the wardrobe, and which cense- 
quently soon not only lose their lustre, but give the 
wearer the appearance of having suffered the same fate. 

“ And you, O husbands and fathers, present and future, 
be ye duly impressed with a sense of your manifold obli- 
gations to me, for thus opening the eyes of your wives 
and daughters how to please without draining your purses; 
and when the maledictions of lace, velvet, and satin 
sellers, fall on my hapless head for counsel so injurious 
to their interests, remember they are incurred for your’s!”’ 

MANTILLAs are gradually succeeding the berthes, 
which have recently been so much the rage. They are 

@formed so as to encircle the body, in the same manner as 
the above-mentioned derthe, and certainly give a greater 
air of elegance to the bust than those fullings or folds 
with which some are decorated. They are generally 
made of the point d’ Alencon lace. 

Scarrs.—One of the most charming novelties of the 
present season, is a scarf which has lately appeared, 
composed of a kind of silk material, the texture thick 
and yet soft, heavy and yet light. This scarf is black, 
and streaked across in dark-coloured stripes, such as red, 
purple, green, and golden yellow. These stripes are 
also divided with smaller ones, going the same way, and 
of the same bright colours; the ends of the scarf deco- 
rated with a broad fringe, shaded in the same colours as 
the scarf. Nothing can be prettier than this scarf, when 
placed round the waist, and draped with taste. 

Bonnets.—There seems to be at present no material 
change in the form of the bonnets, with the exception of 
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their being rather more open, so as to show more of the 
countenance, and allowing the interior of the brim to be 
more trimmed—some being ornamented with ribbons, 
others with dowers and lace, according to the physicg- 
nomy and complexion of the fair wearer. Casing bon- 
nets of all colours are the most fashionable. A novelty 
in bonnets is also in vogue —the front being of straw and 
the crown of silk, trimmed in varicus ways. 

We give in this number a medley fashion plate. 
needs no description. 
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Our plate for next month will contain the latest fa- 
shions, fashionable window cornice and curtains, pattern 
of a modern easy chair, sofa, table, and carpet pattern. 

We have a humourous letter from a friend at Tazewell, 
Tennessee, who complains of the selection of subjects for 
magazine embellishments. He says— 

“The great objection to the Monthlies of Chestnut 
Street is their plates. Each has generally thirty-six 
plates a year—women and children. Now, these may 
be scarce on Chestnut Street, but they are not so here. 
Now, can’t you throw in a little variety—say a loafer, a 
bank director, a starved poet, an omnibus boy, or a cab 
driver, or any thing that is not common in the West?” 

Here is choice to be sure; but it doesn’t come up to 
our notion. We plead guilty to the women and children, 
but we will say that our selection of plates has been 
much approved. Have we not given scriptural, historical 
and Shakspearean subjects? Have we not published 
match plates illustrative of virtue and vice; views of 
celebrated places; engravings from original pictures, &c.? 
Have we not offered a premium for a picture to engrave 
in which an American woman shall be the prominent 
character? It is hard to select any good subject that has 
not a woman for its ornament. Go to, friend G——; no 
doubt you are blessed with a woman and children. 

The Rebuke.—We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this Plate by Ellis the best line engraving ever published 
in an American Magazine. Wecall pariicularattention 
to it. 

May-Day Morning is a sweet rural picture, from the 
burin of Dick, who is always successful in similar scenes. 

An arrangement has been made with Sartain, Sadd, 
Warner, Tucker and Gross, for a supply of mezzotint 
plates. Weintend,assoon as we can perfect our arrange- 
ments, to have a mezzotint in every number. This will 
be a new and very agreeable feature inthe Book. Mr. 
Ellis, the successful engraver of “The Rebuke,” has 
three other line engravings in hand for us. Messrs. 
Pease, Graham, Welch, Walters, Humphreys, Dick, 
Gimbrede and others, are in full operation. 

The following notices we only insert to fill up a va- 
cancy. Of praise we have enough. 

“ The Lady’s Book.—The last number of this popular 
monthly has already been received, and from a hasty ex- 
amination, we find that it still continues to mairtain its 
position at the head of American periodicals. The en- 
gravings and letter-press cannot be excelled. Of the 
‘fashion plates’ we need not speak;—they speak for 
themselves—and have long since been adopted as the 
standard of fashion by all who make any pretension to 
taste in matters connected with the modus operandi of 
appearing in the latest ‘style.’”’—Dem. Stand., Goshen, 
N. Y. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book.—The April number of this 
valuable periodical has been received, and its increasing 
merit gives proof of its acceptability to a reading and dis- 
cerning public. The present number is a beautiful one, 
and to add further attraction to the work, the devoted and 
persevering publisher—who, by the by, spares no cost of 
money to enhance the goodness and beauty of this Lady’s 
Gem,—offers strong and substantial inducements to na- 
tive artists to furnish drawings for the benefit of the forth- 
coming numbers. Such enterprise we hope to see fully 
and overflowingly rewarded.”’— People’s Adv., York, Pa. 
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